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THANKSGIVING IN 1914 


ND now comes the day set for thanksgiving. 

But the world is so full of hate and jealousy 

and ravening and slaughter that we cannot 

hear thanks when uttered. And how can we 
sit down to feasting when half the world is starving? 
Civilization, at the bottom, has proved to be only bar- 
barism. It has been bottomed by brute force, and the 
Golden Rule has never yet been even one plank in the 
structure. Our Christianity has given out in the pres- 
ence of the old law of “An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” How can there be room in the churches for 
Jesus now that they are needed for hospitals? 

What is this that you say; O man of unfaith! and 
why such folly? 

“Westward the star of empire takes its way” is not a 
mcre verse from a song, but a line from cosmic law. 
Twice already have races crost Europe, and twice have 
they fingered their characteristics into the making of 
that continent. The Teutons crowded after the Celts, 
who had already displaced the Iberians. The Slavs have 
been pressing for a commercial and moral hearing. 
France and Ireland stand for the Celtic stock; England 
and Germany for the Teutonic; Russia wraps in its 
huge outlines a hundred integers of a new and untried 
stock, an unwasted force. Poland came first, but buried 
herself in the civilization and religion of her predeces- 
sors; a glorious exhibition of body and brain struggling 
for expression. 

We Americans have little interest, however, in races 
and sub-races, nor even nationalities. Our own Boston 
has gone over to humanity; our own New England has 
lost every twinge of English sentiment. Westward again 
the star of empire took its way and crost the continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Fortunately, however, 
this was not done before the Constitution makers in 
1787 discovered or invented Federal unity. This was a 
method of leaving evolution to go on undisturbed; let- 
ting civilization absorb the several and distinct instincts 
of divers races, and still go on westward. So the cross- 
bred Yankee today in Oregon stands for all the races 
that have ever trod the continent. Dropping prejudices 
as they went they have created for us nearly fifty dis- 
tinct states in complete and full coéperative unity. 

Europe has never yet been able or willing to compre- 
hend this most magnificent discovery in statecraft. It 
has undertaken to sustain raciality and nationality, and 
has found no other way of doing this but by standing 
armies. We Americans find nothing to fear from new 
cross-breeds ; let Europe try it. It need not fear even the 
incarnation of brute force when softened with moral 
persuasion. America is a continent of cross-bred folk, as 
much as the fruits which Luther Burbank gives us from 
his nurseries. 


The state of war really existed far back of the flaming 
bonfire. The outbreak was necessary sooner or later, to 
burn up the brushwood of brute force. The German 
Chancellor said well, “It may as well come now.” If we 
some time are going to shoot each other, are preparing 
for this unholy end, let us understand it—that this is 
the very aim of European civilization—the logic of pres- 
ent civilization. Let it come and be over. Tools stand for 
work; and that was exactly what standing armies meant. 
Their work must be done. Civilization based on the 
Golden Rule and the Lord’s Prayer are a novelty to this 
state of affairs. The religion of love and the state of 
codperation belong in that new life which is to be led 
when brute force is forever refused a hearing, and 
Jesus is accepted as the actual master of the human race. 


UT are we to hold more strictly to the demand for a 

national Thanksgiving ? If so it will not be difficult to 
sing our joy over the bonfire of standing armies and 
brute force; over the chance for a League of Peace that 
will stand for the principles of justice and law. An in- 
creasing chance for the Golden Rule is just ahead. As 
the old goes down it necessarily makes a crash that 
shakes the whole world; but we can thank God that Jesus 
has been in the world and that he never was more alive 
than at the present day. It is indeed remarkable that 
however the roar of war may fill our ears, the convic- 
tion that we are going thru with a great moral struggle 
is inescapable. We shall never be able to go back to the 
meanness of the statesmanship of the Pitts and the 
Disraelis of the last three or four centuries. In this 
cout.try we are a rifle’s range nearer the stable operation 
of democracy; while autocracy is exploding all over the 
world. 

That we should have been kept out of the Great War 
was in the nature of the federal union. We are ready 
for a capital of the whole world; for peaceful coépera- 
tion that shall cover more than a single continent. Here- 
tofore we have had nearly fifty states in growing codp- 
eration. We can cheerfully see the day ahead when the 
new republics of Asia and Africa will coéperate with 
ours to advance human progress by common effort. There 
is no need of war when we agree on a federal union of 
humanity. 

Give thanks, then, ye American people! Thank God 
that the drift is ever onward, toward a manlier race and 
a Godlier vision. Internationalism displaces nationalism. 
The human family is not English; nor is it German; 
nor is it French; nor is it Russian. No one race is to be 
supreme; only that manhood that makes best for love 
and peace, and expresses the will of the divine life. 
Jesus was announced by “On earth peace, good will to 
men.” That law has not been abrogated. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE NEUTRALITY 


N an able article in this issue of The Independent 

Judge Holt urges the administration “to protest at 
least” against the numerous violations of the Hague 
Conventions by the nations now engaged in war. In this 
he voices the sentiments, we believe, of an increasingly 
large number of Americans. But the question is not so 
simple as it seems. 

At the outbreak of hostilities our State Department 
should have instructed all its representatives abroad to 
notify the belligerent governments that the United 
States as a party to the Hague Conventions was pre- 
pared to call to their attention, as well as to that of all 
the neutral nations, every act in violation of these Con- 
ventions of which there was good evidence, so that at 
the conclusion of the war it could be adjudicated or 
settled in accordance with the principles of international 
justice. Such action would have put us in an impregnable 
position to protest against all violations that have since 
arisen. But now if we protest against specific acts that 
are alleged to have been committed it will look or be 
made to look as tho we are hostile to one side or the 
other in the conflict. This might provoke such ill feeling 
against us on the part of one or the other group of bel- 
ligerents that our influence as mediator at the end of 
the war would be imperiled. 

Important as it is to have the war carried on by the 
enlightened rules of The Hague it is even more impor- 
tant that a lasting peace be assured at its termination. 
The United\States must think twice before jeopardizing 
her supreme influence at that time. Nevertheless we are 
inclined to agree with Judge Holt’s plea. The United 
States even at this late day should protest in broad 
terms against all violations of international law by 
whomsoever committed and give notice of her intention 
of bringing them up for judicial consideration at the 
close of the war. 

Such a procedure would be no violation of the spirit 
of neutrality. It would rather be a performance of the 
highest duty of neutrals. 


“EMDEN” THE AUDACIOUS 


N the shore of an island in the Indian Ocean lie the 

twisted and shattered fragments of a little ship of 
war. The shells of the enemy and the leaping flames of 
the fires they set have brought her to this end. She will 
range the seas no more. So is the name of the cruiser 
“Emden” stricken from the roster of the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy. 

But never, while the traditions of the fighters of the 
sea linger in the mind of man, will her name be missing 
from a more famous roll. 

For fourteen weeks the little “Emden,” cruiser one- 
eighth the size of a battleship, with the speed of a grey- 
hound in her heels, kept the seas in hostile waters. With 
the cunning of the hunted fox she evaded her pursuers; 
with the audacity of the swooping hawk she dropt from 
tne blue on a luckless victim. Hunted and hunter she 
prowled the seas. 

Six and twenty merchantmen she captured, plundered 
and sank. Impudent as a terrier she darted into the 
harbor of Madras, dropt a few shells into the city, and 
with lights dowsed fled scatheless past the forts. Into 


the British harbor of Penang she steamed, disguised 
with a false smokestack and flying a Japanese flag, tor- 
pedoed a Russian cruiser and a French destroyer, and 
dashed away thru the Malacca Straits. 

Fcr weeks at a time she was swallowed up in the 
silences of the open ocean. Each time, save the last, she 
emerged to strike another blow at the commerce of the 
mistress of the seas. Provisioning herself from cap- 
tured cargoes, coaling from a prize before she sank it, 
she performed the nautical equivalent of “living off the 
country.” Run to earth by a more powerful opponent, she 
yielded at last to the inevitable. The quality of her fight- 
ing spirit is to be read in the laconic statement of the 
British Admiralty, “Her losses in personnel are reported 
as very heavy.” 

Audacious, intrepid little “Emden”! Her name shall 
be remembered so long as men tell tales of war and honor 
courage and resourcefulness. 








“THE TEUTONIC CIVILIZATION” 


N a long and able letter to the Springfield Republican 

which has attracted a good deal of attention, Profes- 
sor John W. Burgess, of Columbia University, says: 

It was in the year 1871, in the midst of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, that I first trod the soil of Germania, and it was 
from and with those that fought in that war on the German 
side that I first learned the politics and diplomacy of Eu- 
rope. Almost from the first day that I took my seat in the 
lecture room of the university, I imbibed the doctrine that 
the great national, international and world-purpose of the 
newly created German Empire was to protect and defend 
the Teutonic civilization of continental Europe against the 
oriental quasi-civilization of Russia on the one side, and the 
decaying Latin civilization on the other. 

This is a remarkable and illuminating passage. It ex- 
presses the view, which Professor Burgess imbibed and 
evidently still holds, that Germany possesses a special 
superior civilization of its own, which was endangered 
by the pressure of Russian hordes on the east, and of 
French revenge and British commercial jealousy on the 
west, which were united in seeking to overwhelm Teu- 
tonic civilization. 

Now what is this peculiar Teutonic civilization? We 
confess that we do not know. Its civilization has the 
same elements of social order, general refinement, knowl- 
edge and culture that appear in the civilization of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Italy. There is 
no such thing as a “decaying Latin civilization.” Civil- 
ization is progressive, and is progressing the world over. 
Germany has her excellences, particularly in the special- 
ization of her universities, just as France and Great 
Britain have their peculiar excellences in their freer 
government. 

Nor was the German civilization in any real danger 
from Slavic ambition, nor from French attack to recover 
Alsace, nor from British jealousy of German commerce. 
It was Germany’s militarism that frightened France. 
She was weaker than Germany and sought alliance with 
Russia. Germany may have been afraid of France or 
Russia, but not so much as France was afraid of Ger- 
many. England found in Germany a worthy commercial 
rivai, but she never tried to strangle her rival’s trade, 
but only urged her own manufacturers and merchants 
to seek better skill and wider enterprise. What Germany 
put her best pride and energy in was her army, but mili- 
tarism is not civilization, but the foe to it. Germany 
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drafted every citizen into the army; Britain drafted 
none. 

There are many statements in Professor Burgess’ 
article that might call for question or contradiction, but 
we content ourselves now with quoting his prophecy of 
what would happen if the allies should be victorious. It 
wili be well to remember it. He says: 

The “rattle of the saber” would then be music to our ears 
in comparison with the crack of the Cossack’s knout and the 
clanking of Siberian chains, while the burden of taxation 
which we would be obliged to suffer in order to create and 
maintain the great navy and army necessary for the defense 
of our territory and commerce thruout the world against 
those gigantic powers with their oriental ally, Japan, would 
sap our wealth, endanger our prosperity and threaten the 
very existence of republican institutions. 

This is a jeremiad most extraordinary. There are 
those who believe that with the victory of the two great 
republican nations of Europe, France and Great Britain, 
republican institutions would gain strength, might even 
cover the empires of Europe and that the burdens of 
war would be very much lessened instead of being in- 
creased. Time will tell. 


FRICTION 
OUBTLESS President Wilson had good reason ta 


be provoked by the style of the address made to’ 


him by Mr. Trotter, one of the speakers of a delegation 
of negroes who visited him by appointment to protest 
against the segregation of negro clerks in the depart- 
ments at Washington. Mr. Trotter is editor of a negro 
paper in Boston, who offends many of his own color by 
his superabundant untactful belligerency. The other 
members of the delegation made plain but respectful 
addresses and helped their cause; but the President 
had fair occasion to tell the delegation that at any fur- 
ther interview with him Mr. Trotter’s presence would 
not be acceptable. 

Nevertheless the delegation had the right on their 
side, and the President gave them no satisfaction. Dur- 
ing previous administrations since the war colored 
clerks who won a place under civil service rules were 
treated just like white clerks. If there were fifty or a 
hundred in a room they had their desks with the others, 
and no special complaint was made. But when this ad- 
ministration came in clerks from southern states began 
to be offended that they should work beside negroes, and 
the heads of departments or bureaus sympathized with 
them and put the colored clerks by themselves, on the 
ground that it was humiliating for white people to sit 
and work near black people on a level of equality. If 
they had been Indians, or half-Indians, like several hon- 
ored members of Congress, there would have been no 
trouble, ut because they were of a race that had en- 
dured slavery,. they were told, in actions that speak 
louder than words, that they were not fit associates even 
in labor and must go by themselves. It was the Jim Crow 
car rule of the South, and the South had captured 
Washington. 

The President did not meet the occasion properly. He 
defended the segregation. He said it was done “to avoid 
friction.” Friction was not necessary; it had been trivial 
in the past, even when Hoke Smith was Secretary of the 
Interior. The heads of bureaus could control it if they 
cared to. Those that made friction could be dismissed. 
The President said he had made investigation and had 


found that the colored clerks had as fair accommoda- 
tions as the white; but that is not to the purpose. These 
colored clerks would have just the same right to com- 
plain if the comforts provided them were superior to - 
those given their white brothers and sisters. What they 
have the right to demand at the hands of the Govern- 
ment is exact equality of justice, and segregation is not 
equality. There will be “friction” and there ought to be 
friction, if any race, black, yellow or brown, is humil- 
iated and insulted by the Government. 








SHOULD TEACHERS BECOME MOTHERS? 


HE teapot tempest in the New York Board of Edu- 

cation over those teachers who become mothers 
goes merrily on. The majority of the Board still refuses 
to recant. 

Even the Mayor of the city has brought his influence 
to bear upon them. With rare common sense Mayor 
Mitchel has gone straight to the heart of the matter. 
In two sentences he has shown the Board the simple, 
straightforward way out: 


If teachers are permitted to marry and to remain in the 
teaching service, why should not some arrangement be made 
to enable them to obtain leave of absence without pay? _ 

Would not a simple rule providing for leave of absence in 
this case for a suitable period put an end to all this discus- 
sion, and instead of working injury to the schools be likely 
to do them a great deal of good? 


There are just two questions which need be answered 
in solving this problem. 

Do mothers make bad teachers? 

Do teachers make bad mothers? 

If either question is answered in the affirmative, the 
Board is right in dismissing teachers who become 
mothers. 

Does the Board really believe that either of them 
should be so answered? 


THE SAVINGS OF THE POOR 


LEVEN depositors whose savings had been entrust- 

ed to a “private savings bank” on the East Side in 
New York have committed suicide since the bank 
was closed, a few weeks ago, by the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State. There were several thousand depos- 
itors. They were poor when they were induced by the 
offer of interest higher than they could get in a public 
savings bank to give their money to Adolf Mandel, the 
owner of the bank, and those who survive are poor now. 
Such is the condition of a vast majority of those who 
live on the East Side. It is the duty of the state to stand 
between such citizens and the thieves who would rob 
them by means of private savings banks. 

The State of New York is trying to guard such de- 
positors. The attention of a commission engaged in 
making an inquiry about banks and the banking laws 
was directed to the private savings banks by the mis- 
fortunes of those who had deposited $2,400,000 in a bank 
conducted by two men, Siegel and Vogel, in connection 
with two or three large department stores. The bank- 
ruptcy of the stores disclosed the loss of the greater 
part of the bank deposits. “We believed,” said Siegel, 
“that we had a right to do as we pleased’ with the 
money.” 

And so, because of the commission’s report, the bank- 
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ing laws were amended, and provision for proper regu- 
lation of such private banking was made. Since the laws 
were improved several private banks on the East Side 
in the great city have been closed, in order that at least 
a small part of the poor depositors’ money might be 
saved. Mandel’s bank is one of these. Mandel himself 
has been indicted. In another bank of the same kind, 
conducted by a man named Kobre, there is a deficit of 
$800,000, due to his losses in stock speculation. 

When the owners of such banks have drawn into their 
hands the savings of the poor, they are tempted to risk 
the money in speculation. There are some who steal it, 
some who use it in perilous business ventures. In every 
state there should be laws designed either to prevent the 
existence of such banks or to protect depositors by 
ample guarantees and searching official inspection. Ex- 
Senator Lorimer’s bank and its branches in Chicago 
were situated where appeal to the poor could be made 
effectively. The lack of .good banking laws and honest 
inspection, together with political influence that con- 
trolled public officers and drew deposits of nearly $1,000,- 
000 from the city’s funds, enabled him and his asso- 
ciates to take, and lose, or wrongfully convert to their 
own use, the savings of the poor who were deceived. 
For these offenses Lorimer and his partners are now 
uncer indictment. But if they should be punished under 
the law, this will not relieve those who have been robbed, 
some of whom, we presume, have in their misery, like 
the eleven depositors in” Mandel’s bank, put an end to 
their lives. 

It is admitted that the banking laws of Illinois are in 
need of improvement. There is evidence that such laws 
as the state now has were not properly administered or 
enforced with respect to the Lorimer banks and, pos- 
sibly, other concerns of their kind. States should strive 
to protect the thrifty and deserving poor not only by 
the best possible laws relating to savings banks, public 
or private, but also by means of competent, honest and 
vigilant executive officers. This is the lesson taught bv 
what has taken place in many cities, and taught with 
especial force by the Mandel bank’s eleven suicides. 





THE SEAL CONTROVERSY 


N 1911 the United States, Great Britain, Japan and 

Russia signed an agreement to stop killing all seals 
on the high seas for fifteen years. This ought to have 
settled the “seal controversy” which has been waged in 
Congress and thruout the nation for the past twenty 
years. Unfortunately, it has not. 

The House Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Commerce has jurisdiction over the seal 
fisheries on the Pribiloff Islands of Alaska. 

A minority of this committee has recently published a 
report which casts serious reflections on the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Rothermel, and on one H. W. Eliott, 
“a former assistant agent at the seal fisheries, known 
to have been employed by the lessee of the sealing rights 
between 1876 and 1890, and dismissed from the service 
of the Government in 1891,” and who ever since has 
“sought to recover his status by persistently preferring 
charges before departments of the Government, com- 
mittees of Congress, and in the public press in this 
country and Canada, alleging fraud, corruption and 


negligence on the part of the Government and the lessee 
of the sealing rights in connection with the taking of 
seals on the Pribiloff Islands.” A careful reading of this 
minority report should convince any man that Mr. Eli- 
ott’s charges are without foundation, and we concur in 
the recommendation that Congress appoint a joint com- 
mittee from the House and Senate to investigate not 
only the “charges preferred by Eliott, but Eliott’s con- 
nection therewith.” 

When such reputable men as Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, Dr. C. H. Townsend, Director of the New 
York Aquarium; Dr. B. W. Evermann, Director of the 
Museum of the California Academy of Sciences, etc., are 
stigmatized as “scientific prostitutes,” “hogwash ex- 
perts,” etc., it is time to have these charges sifted, and 
the majority members of the Committee of the House 
who endorse them compelled to substantiate them or 
take the consequences. 


OUR NATIONAL BIRD 


T is an appositeness rare in this haphazard world that 

the peculiarly American holiday should be celebrated 
by ihe peculiarly American fowl. Franklin wished to 
have adopted as our national emblem the handsome, 
dignified and useful turkey instead of the rapacious, 
filthy and altogether uneatable eagle. But the conserva- 
tism of heraldry was too strong for him, so the symbol 
of the agressive imperialism of Europe became attached 
to the infant republic. 

The turkey is the only contribution that America has 
made to the fauna of the farm. Mankind has been singu- 
larly negligent in utilizing for his own purposes the 
wealth of the animal kingdom. Out of fifteen thousand 
species of birds he has domesticated barely a dozen and 
the New World added but this one to the larder of the 
Old. Still the acquisition of the turkey is alone sufficient 
to justify the enterprise of Columbus. All languages 
have conspired to rob the New World of this honor of 
originating this bird of ours; the French which calls 
it the “fowl of India,” the German which calls it the 
“Calicut hen” and the English which calls it the “tur- 
key.” But in spite of all temptations to belong to other 
nations it remains an American. Let us give thanks for 
the turkey. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


i has long been observed and deplored that we had 
in the United States no weeklies like those that are 
so successful in England such as The Nation, The Spec- 
tator, The New Witness, The New Statesman, etc. The 
first number of The New Republic, published in New 
York City, indicates that it will come nearer to this type 
than any other American periodical. It is under the 
editorship of Herbert Croly, Walter E. Weyl, Philip 
Littell, Walter Lippmann, Francis Hackett and Char- 
lotte Rudyard and is announced as “A Journal of Opin- 
ion which Seeks to Meet the Challenge of a New Time.” 

We welcome The New Republic. Most of the move- 
ments which we understand it will advocate Thé Inde- 
pendent has long labored for. But we would welcome it 
if this were not so, for the serious discussion of public 
affairs by such editors and contributors is a real gain 
whether they agree with us or not. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


November 9—Russians raid Posen bor- 
der. Turks oppose Russian advance 
on Erzerum. 

November 10—German cruiser “Em- 
den” burnt at Cocos Island by the 
“Sydney.” Karl Lody, a German 
spy, claiming to be an American, 
shot in the Tower of London, the 
ee. execution in the Tower since 


November 11—Germans 
mude. British gunboat “ 
by submarine at Deal. 

November 12—Russians invade Maz- 
ure Lake district of East Prussia. 
Boer general De Wet defeated. 

November 13—Fighting continues 
along the Yser and the Lys without 
decisive gains on either side. 

November 14—Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts dies in France. Russians 
reoccupy Tarnow, fifty miles east of 
Cracow. 

November 15—Russians within fifty 
miles of Kénigsberg. Germans ad- 
vancing from Thorn into Poland. 


ain Dix- 
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The little town of Dix- 


— mude, on the Yser, noted 
€ hitherto only for its 
thriving butter business and its 


parish church, containing a flam- 
boyant rood loft starred in Baedeker, 
has suddenly assumed a greater but 
unenviable importance. The strained 
attention of the world is concen- 
trated upon it; thousands of men 
have given their lives for its pos- 
session; their bodies choke its canal 
and are buried in its beet fields. Yet 
all that made the town desirable has 
been destroyed by the wave of battle 
that has swept over it back and forth 
for more than a month. Church, mar- 
ket and cottages have been demol- 
ished, whether by German, French, 
Belgian or British shells it matters 
not to those who lived there. It is 
the irony of war that the powers 
which gallantly came to the aid of 
Belgium when the Germans attacked 
are now, jointly with the Germans, 
devastating the country. 

The fortifications of Antwerp, 
popularly reputed to be the strongest 
in Europe, held back the Germans 
only ten days. This little strip of 
farmland and pasture, where canals 
are the only moats and sand dunes 
the only ramparts, has held them 
back for a month. On October 14 the 
Allies took Ypres; they are holding 
it yet. The Germans have, so far, 
been frustrated in their efforts to 
push forward along the coast and 
gain*.Dunkirk and Calais, which 
would give them a chance to use 
their Zeppelins and submarines 
against England at short range. 

The River Yser, which turns at 


Dixmude and runs by Nieuport to 
the sea, has formed the battle line 
for this month of hard fighting. On 
the night of November 11 the Ger- 
mans took Dixmude after an all day 
battle in which, according to British 
accounts, the attacking forces lost 
eighty per cent of their men, But 
the rest crost the flooded fields on 
their dead bodies and so gained the 
town. In gaining it, however, they 
have not made much headway, for 
Dixmude is on the right bank of the 
Yser, and altho the Germans have 
made desperate efforts to cross the 
river at this point, they have been 
unsuccessful. 

Both sides have been bringing all 
available reinforcements into this 
corner of Flanders. At present, ac- 
cording to British estimates, the 
Allies have 2,700,000 men in France 
and Belgium, and the Germans 
1,600,000.. But the Germans will 
probably have soon to shift some of 
their forces to the east to protect 
Posen and Prussia against the Rus- 
sians, who have here about 2,400,000 
men to the German 1,000,000. The 


official list of German casualties up 
to October 14 contains 545,500 
names, and in the month since that 
date they have lost heavily on both 
frontiers. It is expected that the 
Japanese, now that they have cleaned 
the Germans out of China, will send 
a contingent to France to assist the 
Allies. 


In the Baltic re- 
gion there is a 
reversion to the 
state of affairs that prevailed in the 
first month of the war. The Russians 
are for the second time beginning 
the invasion of East Prussia in the 
direction of Kénigsberg, and on the 
southern border they have again 
captured Johannisburg, which they 
took at the beginning of the war, 
or, according to the Germans, before 
its declaration. Just north of Johan- 
nisburg is the maze of lakes and 
swamps where the Russians were so 
disastrously defeated by General von 
Hindenburg. This district the Ger- 
mans are said to have fortified with 
great ingenuity and will presumably 


The Campaign in 
East Prussia 
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THE BATTLEFIELD IN FLANDERS 
In spite of desperate fighting with increased numbers on both sides there has been no material 
change in ay situation for a month. The Germans have taken Dixmude, but have not been able 
to cross the Yser at this point. The ground held by the Germans is shaded 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE 


The Russians have gained ground all along the line from the Baltic Sea to-the Carpathian 
Mountains, as indicated by the shading, and are now within fifty miles of Kénigsberg and Cracow 


be able to offer a stouter resistance 
than formerly. 

The Germans have now been driv- 
en completely out of the territory 
between the Niemen River and their 
own frontier, and the Russians have 
advanced to Gumbinnen, about twen- 
ty miles inside the boundary of East 
Prussia, where they won their first 
victory. Unless they are checked here 
they will probably do as they did be- 
fore, that is, invest Kénigsberg and 
attempt to advance along the Baltic 
coast toward Danzig and the Vistula 
forts that bar the way to Berlin. 


On the eastern frontier 
the war has gone very 
differently from that 
on the western. The Germans cap- 
tured Belgian and French fortresses 
one after another without fail until 
they came up against Verdun. In the 
east none of the three powers has 
taken a fortress of any importance 
since the war began. Now the Rus- 
sians will have a chance to see what 
they can do in this way, for they 
cannot advance much further into 
Prussia or Austria without over- 
powering the strongholds that de- 
fend the Vistula River, where it 
enters and where it leaves Russian 
Poland, that, is Thorn on the north 
and Cracow on the south. On these 
two crucial points attention is now 
focused. 

The main line of Prussian de- 
fenses against Russia consists of 


The Defense 
of Thorn 


three fortresses along the Vistula— 
Danzig on the Baltic, Graudenz in 
the middle, and Thorn on the Polish 
boundary. According to Petrograd 
reports, the Germans are collecting 
all their available forces about 
Thorn and have resumed the offen- 
sive, advancing from this point up 
the Vistula on both banks. They are 
reported to have got as far as Vlo- 
clavsk, which is about half way to 
Plock, but whether this is another 
attempt to reach Warsaw or merely 
an effort to keep the Russians away 
from Thorn as long as possible re- 
mains to be seen. 

At any rate, the Prussians will 
doubtless defend Thorn to the last 
extremity, not only because of its 
strategic importance, but also be- 
cause of its historical associations. 
Thorn is the birthplace of the Prus- 
sian power which now dominates all 
Germany and would extend its do- 
minion over Europe and the world. 
Nearly seven hundred years ago 
Teutonic Knights, removed from 
Palestine to Prussia by order of the 
Pope, were established on the Vis- 
tula with a written title from the 
Prince of Poland to all of the neigh- 
boring land that they could conquer 
from the heathen, a title that they 
have hitherto had remarkable suc- 
cess in making good. They built 
their first fortress near Thorn and 
gave it the poetical if somewhat 
inappropriate name of Fogelsang. 
The birdsong fortress was of wood, 


a blockhouse we might call it, but its 
present representative consists of 
nine big forts and seven smaller 
ones, armed with a thousand guns 
and put into the best possible condi- 
tion by forced labor night and day. 

South of Thorn, between the Vis- 
tula and the Warta rivers, the Rus- 
sians have advanced to the German 
frontier and even invaded the prov- 
ince of Posen. A cavalry raid along 
the south bank of the Warta suc- 
ceeded in breaking the railroad near 
Pleschen. By their capture of Kolo 
the Russians have prevented the 
Germans from using the Warta as a 
moat, and the latter are likely to 
have to withdraw into their own 
country instead of wintering in Rus- 
sian Poland, as they had planned. 
The Russians claim that in its rapid 
retreat from Warsaw to Kalish the 
army of General von Hindenburg 
lost 80,000 men. 


-_———— 
The Defense 
of Cracow 


In Galicia the Russians 
are back again to the 
lines of their farthest 
advance two months ago. Following 
the same plan of operations as before 
they have not stopped to capture the 
fortress of Przemysl, but leaving a 
sufficient force to invest the fortress 
on all sides they have pushed on west- 
ward, following the railroad to Cra- 
cow. They have taken Rzeszow and 
Tarnow, which brings them within 
about thirty-five miles of Cracow. 
On the Polish side of the boundary 
they have driven the Germans back 
to Chenstochova or beyond, so the 
way is clear for an attack on Cracow 
from the north as well as from the 
east. There is supposed to be an Aus- 
trian army or the remains of one 
somewhere between Przemysl and 
the Carpathians and whether it will 
succeed in getting back to Cracow or 
over the mountains into Hungary is 
doubtful. Przemysl has been re- 
victualed and prepared for its sec- 
ond siege, tho probably its defenses 
were badly battered in the first. 
The defense of Cracow is said to 
have been left in the hands of the 
Austrian general Dankl and the Ger- 
mans to have withdrawn their forces 
and artillery for use on their own 
frontier. The plan of replacing the 
Austrian officers by Prussians does 
not seem to have worked well. The 
armies under the new leadership did 
no better than before and the resent- 
ment of the Austrians at the open 
contempt manifested for them by the 
Prussians caused constart dissen- 
sion between the allied forces so that 
they even turned their arms against 
each other in the face of the enemy. 
Cracow has stood many a siege 
before and changed hands so often 
that it would be hard to tell where 
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its natural allegiance lies. In 1702 it 
was taken by the Swedes. In 1795 it 
was given to Austria in the third 
partition of Poland. In 1809 it was 
made part of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
In 1815 the Congress of Vienna made 
of it the Republic of Cracow. In the 


revolution of 1830 it was occupied by’ 


Russian troops, in 1848 it was again 
annexed by Austria and now its fate 
once more hangs in the balance. 


The German cruiser 
“Emden,” which has 
been preying on Brit- 
ish shipping in Indian waters since 
the war began, was destroyed on 
November 10, at Cocos Island, 
south of Sumatra. When she first 
arrived at the island the wireless 
operator sent out the distress signal 
S OS and this was caught by the 
Australian cruiser “Sydney,” which 
soon arrived and engaged the “Em- 
den.” She struck for the open sea, 
leaving behind the party that had 
been landed to cut the cable. These 
men afterward seized a schooner and 
set sail for parts unknown. The 
“Sydney” is a larger, faster and 
more modern vessel, and with her 
six-inch guns was able to hit the 
“Emden,” while keeping out of 
range of her four-inch guns. She 
soon lost one of her masts and two 
of her funnels, and steering to the 
shore she grounded and burnt. The 
“Emden” had captured twenty-five 
or thirty British vessels, valued at 
over $10,000,000 apart from cargoes. 
Two hundred of the “Emden’s” crew 
were killed. 

On October 30 a report came to 
America from Paris that a first class 
British battleship had been sunk by 
a mine. Nothing more was heard of 
it and it was assumed to be a canard, 
like many similar rumors of naval 
disasters, Now, however, it appears 
to be confirmed by the circum- 
stantial story of eye witnesses in 
letters to America, altho it is still 
denied by those in authority. The 
warship, it appears, was the “Auda- 
cious,” one of the superdreadnoughts 
of the latest type and completed only 
two years ago. She was protected 
amidships by twelve-inch Krupp 
armor and carried ten 1314-inch 
guns. Her length was 596 feet and 
her displacement 24,000 tons. 

On the morning of October 27, 
before 9 o’clock, the “Audacious” 
was struck by a torpedo or mine 
twenty-five miles off the north coast 
of Ireland, near Lough Swilly. A 
distress signal brought to the rescue 
the White Star liner “Olympic,” the 
cruiser “Liverpool” and other ves- 
sels. The “Olympic” took off all of 
the 800 officers and men and stood 
by until the vessel was sunk twelve 


The End of 
the “Emden” 


hours later. The “Olympic” went 
on to Lough Swilly, where she lay 
five days, and then went around 


the south of Ireland to Belfast. 


Charles M. Schwab, the steel manu- 
facturer, was the only passenger 
allowed to land at Lough Swilly. 
It is curious that a secret known 
to more than a thousand people 
should have _been kept till now. 
But this is matched by the case 
of the Japanese warship which was 
sunk by a Russian mine off Port 
Arthur, when the outside world knew 
nothing about it until after the war 
was over. 

The German cruiser “K6nigs- 
berg,” which has been raidjng the 
east African coast, was discovered 
by the British cruiser “Chatham” 
hiding six miles up the Rufiji River, 
opposite Mafia Island, in German 


East Africa. Not being able to get 
at her, the English bottled her up by 
sinking a collier in the river channel. 

A German submarine dashed into 
the Downs on the afternoon of No- 
vember 11 and torpedoed the British 
torpedo gunboat “Niger,” laying off 
the Deal dock, in the sight of hun- 
dreds of people on vessels and shore. 
All the crew were saved. The sub- 
marine escaped. 


Altho Turkey did not 
openly enter the war 
until November, prepa- 
rations have been made on both 
sides from the first. Letters from 
Bagdad as early as August 9 told 
that the men in that part of the: 
Turkish empire were being drafted 
into the army and put into winter 
clothing for a Russian campaign in 


The War in 
Armenia 

















By special arrangement with the Lonaon Sphere. © N. Y.. H. 
THE THANKLESS TASK OF PATROLLING THE NORTH SEA 
A British destroyer on the lookout for German raiders or mine-layers. There have been fatal gaps 
in the policing of this great expanse of water, and with the sinking of the Audacious off the 
north coast of Ireland the ability of the Germans to elude the patrol and damage the British navy 
severely is pretty definitely established 
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HOW GERMANY TREATS HER WOUNDED PRISONERS 
French soldiers in a cheerful hospital ward in Berlin playing checkers with pasteboard and buttons 


the fall. Jews and Christians were 
making desperate efforts to buy ex- 
emption from military service, but 
even the rich found it difficult to 
raise the ready money necessary. 

According to Petrograd reports 
the Turkish force opposing the Rus- 
sian invasion consists of the Ninth, 
Tenth and Eleventh army corps, 
amounting to some 90,000 men. Ac- 
cording to Constantinople reports, 
the Turkish troops in Armenia num- 
ber 300,000. As will be seen by refer- 
ence to the map on another page of 
this issue, the Russian railroads in 
Transcaucasia have been planned for 
strategic purposes. They run to the 
Turkish and Persian frontiers and 
there stop, so Russian troops can be 
brought to any point or shifted 
along the border, while on the other 
side of the line there are no railways 
and few roads of any kind, If peace 
had prevailed a few years longer it 
is probable that these railroads 
would have been extended southward 
for commercial purposes. In fact, 
Russia had practically come to an 
agreement with Germany and Great 
Britain by which she was to be per- 
mitted to extend her railroads from 
the Caucasus thru Turkish territory 
and connect with the German rail- 
road to Bagdad, and thru Persian 
territory to connect with the British 
railroads from India. But all these 
plans are now thrown into the 
melting-pot of the Great War. 

The railroad from Baku and 
Batum divides at Alexandropol, send- 


ing one branch southwest to Kars 
and the other southeast to Erivan. 
Troops had been gathered at the 
frontier terminals beyond these 
towns, and just as soon as the signal 
was given by the bombardment of 
the Crimean cities by the Turkish 
warships, they were marched into 
Ottoman Armenia with all possible 
speed. The column which was sent 
from Erivan toward Lake Van is re- 
ported to have made fifty-three miles 
in thirty hours over difficult roads. 
At the end of this forced march they 
encountered the Kurdish cavalry and 
defeated them. On November 3 they 
took Bayazid, nineteen miles south- 
west of Mount Ararat, in spite of a 
stout resistance by the Turkish gar- 
rison. 

This is a repetition of the cam- 
paign of 1877, for at that time also 
Bayazid (Bajazet) was the first 
Turkish fortress captured by the 
Russians, They approached it then 
thru Persian territory, because the 
snow lay too deep in the passes be- 
tween the Ararats. But the Kurds 
rallied in such force that the Russian 
garrison were not able to hold the 
place, so they surrendered and were 
afterward massacred by the Kurds. 

The expedition sent from Kars to 
take Erzerum seems to have met 
with more opposition. The Russians 
were attacked in the mountains 
north of Erzerum by Kurdish cav- 
alry and Turkish infantry and artil- 
lery under German officers, and were 
thrown upon the defensive, if’ not 


defeated. Erzerum is a city of about 
80,000 inhabitants, on the main 
caravan route from Trebizond to 
Tabriz, and is well known to some 


‘of our readers for the schools for 


boys and girls and the hospital 
maintained there by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The Turks claim to have carried 
the war into the enemy’s country by 
a raid along the Black Sea coast 
toward Batum. Petrograd reports 
that the Armenians are receiving the 
Russian troops with great rejoicing 
and flocking to their assistance. A 
band of Armenian insurgents is said 
to have undertaken the siege of Van 
on their own account. 


A few days after 
the recent naval 
battle off the coast 
of Chile, when British warships suf- 
fered defeat in a contest with a 
German squadron, the British and 
French governments addrest to the 
governments of Ecuador and Colom- 
bia a protest against alleged viola- 
tions of neutrality. While the text of 
the protest has not been given to the 
public, it is understood that it was 
asserted by the complainants that 
the Germans were assisted by mes- 
sages from wireless stations in 
Ecuador and Colombia, and had been 
permitted to use the Galapagos Isl- 
ands (which belong to Ecuador) as 
a base of supplies. The messages, it 
was said, informed the Germans as 
to the position and movements of the 
British ships, and enabled them to 
assemble their own ships for an 
attack at the time when their oppo- 
nents must be at a disadvantage. 

The same complainants addrest to 
our Government notes saying that 
the protest had been made and ask- 
ing that our Government “use its 
influence to insure the strict enforce- 
ment of neutrality.” This was a sug- 
gestion that the United States 
should admonish Ecuador and Co- 
lombia, and it has been regarded as 
a recognition of a wide application 
of our Monroe Doctrine. Both coun- 
tries, by their diplomatic represen- 
tatives, deny that there has been any 
violation of neutrality, by wireless 
communication or otherwise. 

Secretary Bryan has directed the 
diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of the United States in Ecuador 
and Colombia to make an investiga- 
tion, not only, it is said, by formal 
communication with the two govern- 
ments, but also by personal and inde- 
pendent inquiry. Some expect that 
this action of our. State Department 
will not be well received, and that 
the making of an investigation will 
be resented by the two South Amer- 
ican countries. 


Neutrality in 
South America 
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It is known that in Au- 
gust last there were 
cases of the foot and 
mouth disease, or aphthous fever, in 
southern Michigan, but there was no 
definite diagnosis until October 15. 
The disease also appeared in north- 
ern Indiana. At the present time the 
cattle of fourteen states are affected 
by it to some extent, and the ship- 
ment of cattle, sheep or swine to or 
from those states has been forbidden 
by the quarantine orders of the na- 
tional Government. In the East the 
states affected by these orders are 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New York and 
New Jersey. Three infected dairy 
herds were found last week on Long 
Island. The authorities agree that for 
the suppression of the disease it is 
necessary to prevent shipments of 
live stock and to kill at once all the 
cattle in an infected herd. On the 
4th the great stock yards in Chicago, 
where cases case had been found, 
were closed for the first time in fifty 
years in order that there might be 
thoro disinfection. In Chicago were 
800 prize cattle, which had been ex- 
hibited at the recent National Dairy 
Show. Among them are animals val- 
ued at $20,000 or even $30,000. Near- 
ly one hundred have been attacked 
by the disease, and the slaughter of 
all has been ordered. The owners 
have asked the courts for a restrain- 
ing injunction. The value of these 
cattle has been $2,000,000. 

The disease is highly infectious 
and it has spread rapidly. It had not 
appeared in this country since 1908, 
when it was supprest with but little 
loss. This year the loss must be 
great. As might have been expected, 


The Cattle 
Plague 
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DIGGING OUT BELGIUM 
German engineers at work excavating a tunnel on one of the main railroad lines of Belgium, 
which was blown up in the attempt to check the German advance 


the price of beef has risen. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has 150 in- 
spectors at work tracing shipments 
and slaughtering herds in which the 
disease has been found. The health 
authorities of New York have or- 
dered the pasteurization of all milk 
brought to the city. 


Delegates _repre- 
senting the Na- 
tional Independent 
Equal Rights League, an organiza- 
tion of negro citizens, called at the 
White House last week to protest 
against segregation orders, which 
separate the negro employees from 


Race Segregation 
at Washington 
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THE SHELLS FOR THE GERMAN SURPRISE 


This is the way in which the shells for the unexpected 42-centimeter gun are packed, each in 
its own basket 


their white associates in two or 
three executive departments at 
Washington. Their spokesman was 
William Monroe Trotter, of Boston, 
the editor of a newspaper devoted to 
the interests of his race. His atti- 
tude and remarks were so offensive 
that he was sharply rebuked by the 
President, who told the delegates 
that if he should ever consent to see 
them again they must have another 
spokesman. Before the interview 
came to a disagreeable termination, 
Mr. Wilson said he had made in- 
quiry about the segregation orders 
and was convinced that their sole 
purpose was to prevent race friction 
and promote the comfort of all. He 
admired the progress made by the 
colored people and he desired to aid 
them. 

Mr. Trotter said they were not 
asking for aid or charity, but for 
justice and equal rights. He asserted 
that the segregation movement in 
the Treasury Department and Post- 
Office Department, where whites 
and negroes had worked side by 
side without any separation for fifty 
years, had been due to the race 
antipathies of Secretary McAdoo, 
Postmaster - General Burleson, and 
Comptroller Williams, Southern men. 
He virtually predicted the opposition 
of all negroes at the polls to the 
Democratic party. This kind of 
argument, as well as his manner, his 
questions, and the cross-examination 
to which he sought to subject the 
President was emphatically disap- 
proved by Mr. Wilson, who said that 
never before, since he entered the 
White House, had he been addrest in 
this way. 
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THE MOBILE MITRAILLEUSE 


A section of a French quick firing battery changing its position between Montdidier and Roye. Each man carries a portion of the machine gun, 


Having appointed 
Gutierrez Provisional 
President of Mexico, 
the Aguascalientes convention or- 
dered Carranza to retire on or before 
the 10th. Declining to do this, he 
recalled his generals from the con- 
vention and by proclamation gave 
warning that the convention’s orders 
must not be obeyed. Whereupon 
Gutierrez proclaimed himself Presi- 
dent and appointed a Cabinet, nam- 
ing two or three of Carranza’s gen- 
erals for places in it. Then Carranza 
removed these generals and others 
from their military offices because 
they would not cancel their signed 
agreement to honor the convention’s 
orders. Afterward, however, they re- 
gained his favor. To the convention 
he said he would not yield unless the 
new President should assume real 
control of Villa’s army and division. 
Already there was fighting. Car- 
ranza’s men were reported to have 
been whipped at Leon and near 
Torreon. 

Gonzales, Blanco and other generals 
supporting Carranza telegraphed to 
him that “patriotic necessity” re- 
quired him to resign. They also 
urged Gutierrez to send Villa to 
some foreign country on an official 
mission, promising that they would 
induce Carranza also to leave Mex- 
ico, At about the same time, how- 
ever, Villa handed his resignation to 
Gutierrez, who accepted it, but at 
once made him commander of all the 
troops who were not loyal to Car- 
ranza. Hearing of this, Carranza’s 
generals denounced it as a trick and 
returned to his support. .Carranza 
declared that Gutierrez was merely 
Villa’s tool and gave notice of a 
beginning of hostilities. He would 
have no more dealings, he said, with 
Gutierrez or the convention. Gon- 
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The Division 
in Mexico 


which can be assembled in about a minute 


zales remarked that he was ready to 
fight “Villa and his bandits.” 

Villa occupied San Luis Potosi, 
thus cutting off the Carranza forces 
in the northeast, and ordered an 
attack upon Tampico. Carranza de- 
nounced him as an outlaw and 
declared that the convention was 
organized rebellion. Unexpectedly, 
however, on the 14th, Gonzales and 
Gutierrez agreed upon a truce of six 
days, and further efforts for peace 
were made. Committees were sent 
to both Gutierrez and Carranza. On 
the following day Gutierrez demand- 
ed a response from Carranza within 
twenty-four hours, and there were 
indications that the truce might be 
broken. 























From the New York Evening Sun 


NEGLECT OF DUTY 
The New York Board of Education has dis- 
missed for “neglect of duty” married teachers 
who absented themselves for the purpose of bear- 
ing children. See editorial pages for comment 


For a long time 
our Government 
had been seek- 
ing those guarantees without which 
it could not withdraw the troops 
from Vera Cruz. Carranza at last 
reluctantly gave nearly all that was 
required, and a satisfactory response 
was obtained from the Aguascali- 
entes convention. On the 13th, Secre- 
tary Bryan announced that the 
troops would leave Vera Cruz on the 
23d. Guarantees concerning taxes 
and duties were satisfactory, he 
said, and all the persons for whose 
personal safety our Government was 
responsible had left the city. He thus 
referred to refugees, and especially 
to about sixty alien priests and nuns. 
These, he remarked, were on their 
way to this country. It appears, how- 
ever, that they were still in Vera 
Cruz, to which they had fled to 
escape brutal persecution, and where 
they were seeking to conceal their 
identity by various disguises. A 
transport has been ordered from 
Galveston for them and other refu- 
gees, for whom no guarantee has 
been given. 

There are in Vera Cruz about 5800 
United States marines and soldiers. 
Our forces have collected $2,000,000 
in taxes and duties, and it cannot 
now be foreseen to what Government 
the money will be delivered. It may 
be Carranza’s, or the power may be 
held by Gutierrez and Villa. Holland 
objects to the withdrawal, and 
France claims a lien on the duties 
which have been paid. 

Truce agreements are not effective 
on the northern border or with 
Zapata’s forces. Maytorena has been 
dropping shells in Naco, where Hill’s 
Carranzistas are besieged, and there 
has been continuous fighting in the 
suburbs of the capital. 


Withdrawing from 
Vera Cruz 








WHERE DO WE STAND? 





A PLEA FOR CONSTRUCTIVE NEUTRALITY 


BY GEORGE C. HOLT, LL. D. 


For many years Judge Holt as a 
member of the federal judiciary has 
had occasion to pass upon questions 
of international importance. The fol- 
lowing article voices an opinion that 
is beginning to become insistent, that 
the United States owes it to itself as 
well as to the other neutral nations 
to make protest against the violations 
of the Hague Conventions constantly 
being made by the belligerent na- 
tions.—THE EDITOR. 


r | duties. of a neutral nation 
toward belligerents are gov- 
erned by the simple rule that 

it is the duty of the neutral nation 
to do nothing which will help either 
party. These duties are regulated in 
detail by general provisions of inter- 
national law; but they are all based 
on the simple idea of giving no aid 
to either nation at war. 

Extreme views appear to have 
arisen in the present war in respect 
to the obligations of the United 
States as a neutral nation. The Presi- 
dent early in the war, soon after the 
usual proclamation of neutrality, is- 
sued an address urging our people to 
abstain from indulging in discussions 
or expressing opinions about the 
merits of the war, on the ground that 
we were a neutral nation and as such 
bound to abstain from taking part in 
the controversies between the parties 
engaged in hostilities. The advice in 
itself was wise and useful. So large 
a number of our people are of for- 
eign birth or origin, or have such 
marked prepossessions in favor of 
one or more of the nations engaged 
in this contest, that general discus- 
sions of the points involved by in- 
dividuals, particularly in public 
places, would naturally tend to heat 
and passion, and probably, in fre- 
quent instances, to disturbances of 
the public peace. It is well, therefore, 
for every American to avoid such 
discussions; but, if they are in- 
dulged in, they do not violate any 
neutral duty. They do not aid or af- 
fect in any way any country at war; 
and the reason for our abstaining 
from them is grounded entirely upon 
the desirability of preserving domes- 
tic peace and quiet among ourselves. 


NEUTRALITY IN THE HAGUE CONVEN- 
TION 


Another inference appears to have 
been drawn from our supposed duty 
as neutrals; and that is that we are 
obliged to keep absolute silence and 
make no protest when the provisions 
of the Hague Convention are violated 
by either of the parties engaged in 
the war. The Hague Convention was 


a solemn treaty between all the par- 
ties to it. Those parties included all 
the nations engaged in this war and 
and many more nations not engaged 
in this war, including the United 
States. Many of the provisions of the 
Hague Convention have been violated 
in this war. Such violations alone, 
even if no injury had occurred from 
them to the United States, wouid 
make it the right and the duty of 
this country to protest against them 
at least. It is an affront to any coun- 
try which has entered into any treaty 
to have its provisions overridden and 
disregarded by the other party to it. 
But when a treaty entered into for 
the purpose of safeguarding impor- 
tant interests is violated by one of 
of the parties to it, and injury to the 
interests of the other party results, 
the injured nation that sits in silence 
and makes no protest is regardless 
of its own character and dignity. 
This is especially so in the case of 
the violation of such a treaty as the 
Hague Convention. That was no petty 
bargain between two states relating 
to some trivial interest peculiar to 
them alone, as many treaties are. It 
was a world-wide agreement deliber- 
ately entered into by almost all ex- 
isting nations, with the object of mit- 
igating the evils of war to combat- 
ants and of diminishing the incon- 
veniences of war to non-combatants 
and neutrals. The deliberate violation 
of any of its provisions by any coune 
try is an affront and a wrong to all 
the other signatory powers. 


BOMBS THAT VIOLATE THE TREATY 


Take, for instance, the case of 
bombarding cities situated far from 
any other military operations, with 
bombs from aeroplanes. The Hague 
Convention contains the following 
general provision concerning bom- 
bardments: 

Art. XXV. The attack or bombard- 
ment, by whatever means, of towns, 
villages, dwellings or buildings which 
are undefended is prohibited. 

This provision was contained in 
the first Hague Convention of 1899, 
with the exception of the words “by 
whatever means.” The original pro- 
vision was amended by inserting 
those words, after the Convention 
had had under consideration a pro- 
vision specifically prohibiting the 
dropping of bombs from balloons or 
aeroplanes on undefended places, and 
it was clearly understood by the 
members of the Conference especially 
to cover the case of bombs dropt 
from aeroplanes on undefended 
cities, as appears in the debates of 
the Convention. 





This provision of this treaty has 
been systematically violated thruout 
the war. Bombs from aeroplanes 
have been repeatedly dropt on Ant- 
werp, Paris and other cities and 
places, when no other military opera- 
tions were taking place near them. 
These bombs have killed peaceful 
citizens,: including women and chil- 
dren, and have caused great destruc- 
tion of buildings and property, but 
have subserved no military object 
whatever. There are daily threats 
that they are soon to be dropt on 
London and on all cities within the 
countries at war, whenever they can 
be reached. The uselessness of such 
acts is equaled only by their wicked- 
ness. 

But it will be said that the United 
States has no interest in preventing 
such proceedings. There were many 
Americans in Antwerp. There are 
many in Paris and London, and some 
probably remain in most of the cities 
in Europe. Do we owe them no duty 
of protection, or, at least, of protest? 
The Hague treaty was made for the 
express purpose of protecting them 
from just this danger, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is dere- 
lict in its duty if it sits pusilani- 
mously silent and makes no protest 
against so flagrant a violation of the 
treaty by which it is bound and in 
consequence of which it has a right 
and a duty to demand that every 
other party to it shall be also bound. 


THE OUTRAGE OF FLOATING MINES 


The use which has been made in 
this war of floating contact mines is 
another flagrant violation of the 
Hague treaty. An attempt was made 
at the Hague Convention to abolish 
the use of sea mines in warfare, al- 
together. This was resisted by the 
representatives of many of the coun- 
tries attending the Conference, and 
especially by the weaker nations. Un- 
doubtedly, much may be said in favor 
of the right of a country to defend 
its coast and harbors from attack by 
anchored mines. But anchored mines 
are very liable to be detached from 
their anchorage by the action of 
storms, tides and currents, and, as a 
result, to become floating mines. It 
was asserted in the debates of the 
Hague Convention that anchored 
mines could be so constructed as to 
become harmless if detached from 
their anchorage, and the Hague Con- 
vention finally adopted the following 
provisions on the subject of auto- 
matic contact mines: 

ArT. I. It is forbidden: 1. To lay 


unanchored contact mines except when 
they are so constructed as to become 
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harmless one hour at most after the 
person who laid them ceases to control 
them. 2. To lay anchored automatic con- 
tact mines which do not become harm- 
less as soon as they have broken loose 
from their moorings... . ; 

ArT. II. It is forbidden to lay auto- 
matic contact mines off the coast and 
ports of the enemy, with the sole object 
of ee commercial shipping. 

ArT. III. When anchored automatic 
contact mines are entployed, every pos- 
sible precaution must be taken for the 
security of peaceful shipping. 


The section contains further pro- 
visions in detail aiming to prevent 
the obvious dangers to neutral ves- 
sels from the use of contact mines. 

In this war automatic contact 
mines have been found floating in all 
parts of the North Sea and of the 
Adriatic Sea, and recently in the sea 
about the north coast of Ireland. 
They were either originally floating 
mines, or have become such after be- 
ing anchored. If originally floating 
mines, they were not constructed so 
as to become harmless within an hour 
after the person who laid them ceased 
to control them; if originally an- 
chored mines which have broken 
loose, they were not constructed so 
as to become harmless after break- 
ing loose. The probability is that they 
were never anchored, but were float- 
ing contact mines, constructed to re- 
tain their explosive power indefinite- 
ly, and scattered indiscriminately 
over the sea, usually by vessels pur- 
porting to be fishing vessels or trad- 
ing vessels under neutral flags. They 
have destroyed a much larger num- 
ber of passenger and freight steam- 
ers and fishing vessels than of war 
vessels. Hundreds of neutral lives, 
including some of the citizens of the 
United States, and millions of doi- 
lars worth of neutral property, in- 
cluding considerable property owned 
by citizens of the United States, in- 
vested in ships and cargoes, have 
been destroyed by these instruments 
of modern warfare. And, in the face 
of this flagrant _ violation of our | 
treaty rights, the Government Of this 
country sits in silence. 

Here is a treaty which upholds the 
fundamental rights of neutral com- 
merce to the free use of the open 
ocean, the violation of which tends to 
drive all neutral trade from the sea. 
It was in defense of free trade and 
sailors’ rights that this country in 
1812, then a puny and feeble nation, 
went to war with the greatest mari- 
time power in the world. But the re- 
strictions on American free trade 
caused by the English Orders in 
Council and Napoleon’s Berlin and 
Milan decrees were trivial in com- 
parison with this new system of mak- 
ing war which makes it dangerous 
for American commerce to venture 
on large and important parts of the 
high seas; and the wrongs to Ameri- 


can seamen caused by their impress- 
ment on British ships were insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the danger 
to their life to which they are con- 
stantly exposed by floating mines, 
unless the American ships in which 
he sails abandon their right to trade 
in all parts of the world. 


THE INJURY TO BELGIUM 


But the gravest infringement of 
the Hague Convention which has 
taken place in this war is the viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium. 
The neutrality of Belgium was orig- 
inally specifically guaranteed by a 
treaty between the principal powers 
now at war, but to which the United 
States was not a party. But it is also 
guaranteed by the following general 
provisions of the Hague Convention, 
to which the United States is a party: 

The territory of neutral powers is 
inviolable. 

Belligerents are forbidden to move 
troops or convoys of either munitions 
of war or supplies across the territory 
of a neutral power. 

The fact of a neutral power resisting, 
even by force, attempts to violate its 
neutrality cannot be regarded as a hos- 
tile act. 

There never has been a more de- 
liberate, treacherous and shameful 
violation of a treaty than‘the treat- 
ment of Belgium in this war. Here 
was a little nation surrounded by 
great ones. Before its neutralization 
in 1830 it had been repeatedly rav- 
aged by wars waged between its pow- 
erful neighbors. More than eighty 
years ago it entered into a treaty of 
neutrality with all of them. It has 
since lived in peace, relying on their 
joint protection. Since the treaty its 
neutral rights have been always re- 
spected by all of them. Louis Napo- 
leon, Cavour, Bismarck and every 
statesman and government in Europe 
until this year always respected 
them. Under the protection of this 
treaty Belgium had grown rich and 
prosperous. Its prolific soil was 
brought up to the highest point of 
cultivation by an industrious peas- 
antry; it produced every form of 
skilful manufacture; it developed 
great artists and authors; it was a 
model nation of happy, cultivated and 
contented people. This it was three 
months ago. Today it is a ruin. Its 
fields are ravaged, its villages burnt, 
its cities abandoned, its prosperity 
destroyed and those of its people who 
are left alive are beggared and ex- 
iled outcasts living on the charity of 
strangers. The treatment of Belgium 
in this war is the most monstrous 
crime committed in modern times. 


WHERE DO WE STAND? 


But it is claimed that this country 
has no interest in the matter, and 
that the obligations of neutrality 


compel us to be silent in the presence 
of such an atrocious iniquity. It 
would be sufficient to say that every 
nation has a direct interest of its 
own in maintaining the principle of 
neutrality. There is a war usually go- 
ing on somewhere in the world, and 
all the nations not engaged in it are 
neutral nations. If it is to become a 
rule of war that the territory of neu- 
tral nations can be invaded at the 
will of any belligerent, the founda- 
tion of the principle of the sovereign- 
ty of nations is destroyed. Every na- 
tion, therefore, has a direct and 
transcendent interest in maintaining 
the provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion concerning neutrality. But it is 
not true that the United States has 
suffered no direct injury from the 
violation of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium; many American citizens lived 
or were staying in the beautiful old 
towns and cities of that charming 
country and have been driven out or 
subjected to the disturbances and in- 
conveniences of the war. Moreover, 
immense pecuniary calls are made 
upon us to relieve the misery caused 
by this infraction of the treaty. We 
are called on to feed the people of 
Belgium, starving because of the 
ruin created by this war. At every 
hand appeals are made to us for food, 
clothing, money and necessities of 
every kind for the famished victims 
of this gigantic crime. It is recently 
announced that at least $5,000,000 
worth of food a month must be fur- 
nished them thru the winter, and 
that it can only come from the 
United States. We are ready, in com- 
passion to the victims, to furnish it; 
but the people of this country have 
a right to insist that, if we have to 
support the victims of this barbar- 
ity, our Government should protest 
against the illegal acts of those who 
have been guilty of it. 

There are many other provisions 
of the Hague Convention which have 
been violated in this war. One of 
them provides that the inhabitants 
of a territory which has not been oc- 
cupied who take up arms to resist, 
without having time to organize, 
shall be treated as belligerents. In 
fact, such defenders of their homes 
when taken have generally been sum- 
marily executed. Another prohibits 
requiring prisoners to labor in con- 
nection with military operations. 
They have frequently been forced to 
work digging trenches. Another re- 
quires that in sieges or bombard- 
ments all necessary steps must be 
taken to spare, as far as possible, 
buildings dedicated to religion, art, 
science or charitable purposes, and 
historic monuments. The destruction 
of the University of Louvain and the 
bombardment of Rheims Cathedral 
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show what attention has been given 
to this requirement. Another pro- 
hibits pillage, but it has been almost 
universal. Another provides that a 
spy, even when taken in the act, shall 
not be punished without trial, but 
they have frequently been summarily 
shot immediately after arrest. An- 
other provides that family honor and 
rights, the lives of persons, and pri- 
vate property must be respected, but 
very often they have been attacked. 
Another provides that no contribu- 
tions shall be levied except for the 
actual needs of the army or the ad- 
ministration of the conquered terri- 
tory. Enormous fines far in excess of 
any military or administrative re- 
quirements have been imposed on 
many cities and towns. In short, the 
Hague treaty, like the original Bel- 
gian treaty, has been cast into the 
waste-basket like a scrap of paper. 

But if there had never been any 
Hague treaty, this Government and 
all neutral governments would have 
a right to protest against the viola- 
tion of the fundamental obligations 
of belligerents to avoid unnecessary 


and useless injury to non-combatants 
and neutrals. The rules of the Hague 
Convention are not new; they have 
been established by a slow develop- 
ment, during modern times, as meas- 
ures for diminishing the ferocity of 
war, and have gradually become es- 
tablished rules of war among civil- 
ized nations. They are stated in all 
treatises on international law as set- 
tled rules having the force of law in 
the case of hostilities between civil- 
ized states. In this war, for the first 
time in a hundred years, these great 
rules have been deliberately disre- 
garded, not only by licentious and 
brutal soldiers of inferior rank, but 
by the leaders of great armies, and 
the responsible administrators of 
great states. 


WE MUST BREAK SILENCE! 


It is time that the Government 
and the people of this country rose 
to an appreciation of the gravity of 
the occasion. This is a war for the 
freedom of the world. Our future is 
involved. It is time that the Ameri- 
can people broke its silence and ex- 


prest its sympathy with those that 
are fighting against tyrants in the 
great cause of freedom. It has not 
been always so. We have never taken 
part in foreign revolutions, in ac- 
cordance with our traditional policy 
of no entanglements in European af- 
fairs; but we have never hesitated to 
express our sympathy with men any- 
where struggling to be free. In the 
French Revolution, in the revoit 
of the South American countries 
against Spain, in the struggles of 
Poland against the tyrants who par- 
titioned her, in the revolution of 
Greece against the despotism of Tur- 
key, in the struggle of Hungary un- 
der Kossuth against the power of 
Austria, in the revolt of all Europe 
in 1848, in the long agony of Cuba, 
in all times and situations the Amer- 
ican people have never hesitated to 
give hearty expression to their deep 
sympathy with peoples struggling 
against oppression. 

Shall we give’none to gallant Bel- 
gium, sorely wounded and sinking, 
but fighting still? 

New York City 
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AT THE FINANCIAL CENTER OF NEW YORK 
The new building just occupied by J. P. Morgan & Co. at the corner of Broad and Wall streets. 


secluded garden on its roof 


It cost $1,200,000, and carries a 
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NEW YORK’S SOCIALIST CONGRESSMAN 


MEYER LONDON, WHO DEFEATED HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE IN A STRONG TAMMANY PISTRICT AND THUS BECAME THE FIRST SOCIALIST FROM AN 
EASTERN STATE TO ENTER CONGRESS 








THE REPRESENTATIVE WITH A MILLION 


CONSTITUENTS 


THE: FIRST SOCIALIST TO BE ELECTED TO CONGRESS FROM THE EAST 


AST Sunday afternoon twelve 
Le people assembled in 

Madison Square Garden, New 
York City They filled every chair in 
the vast amphitheater. They packed 
three galleries. They paid from fif- 
teen to twenty-five cents to sit in the 
galleries; they paid fifty cents for a 
chair on the floor. They did not as- 
semble to listen to some great Demo- 
cratic, Republican or Progressive 
idol of the people. Indeed, there is not 
a statesman in any of the three great 
parties who could fill Madison Square 
Garden if admission was charged. 
They assembled to do honor to one 
Meyer London, the first Socialist in 
the East, and the only one in the 
country, with the exception of Victor 
Berger, of Milwatikee, to be elected 
to the United States Congress. 

Who is the man who could. accom- 
plish this feat? Meyer London is a 
Jew, born in Poland forty-two years 
ago, raised in southern Russia, emi- 
grated to America at eighteen, a 
lawyer by profession, an idealist and 
revolutionist by faith, a Socialist by 
party, self-educated and self-made, a 
moral and intellectual leader. 

London’s father emigrated to New 
York when the boy was but twelve 
years old and started on the East Side 
a revolutionary paper published in 
the Yiddish language. Meyer was left 
in school in Russia. At fifteen years 
of age he was supporting himself by 
tutoring his less studious classmates. 
At that time Russia had just promul- 
gated her infamous laws discrimi- 
nating against Jewish students and 
forbidding all save a small propor- 
tion of them any higher education. 
This persecution made him a revolu- 
tionist. At the same time he came in 
touch with the Zionist movement, 
which still holds his intense interest 
and support. 

He determined to flee Russia and 
come to the United States, which he 
had always looked upon as a haven 
of refuge for the oppressed. When he 
arrived in New York he entered his 
father’s printing shop, but the busi- 
ness was poor and he took up the 
cigarmaker’s trade. After having 
made a hundred cigars he succeeded 
in obtaining a position in the circu- 
lating library connected with the 
Educational Alliance, which fortu- 
nately required only four hours a day 
of his time. The rest of his waking 
hours he devoted unswervingly to 
study. He learned English. He read 
everything he could lay his hands on 
in English and American political 
history. “Knowledge,” he says, “is 


the only thing in life that counts.” 
From that day to this London has 
given his entire time to but two 
things:' to study and the betterment 
of the working classes. He eschews 
all recreation and all social life. In 
order to teach himself to become a 
public speaker he studied the great 
English and American orators such 
as Burke, Pitt, Henry and Webster, 
but he preferred the simple and di- 
rect style of Wendell Phillips. Today 
he never prepares his speeches be- 
forehand but trusts to the inspira- 
tion of his audience. 

In 1898 he was admitted to the bar. 
His first case was a strike case and 
ever since his chief practise has been 
among labor unions. About 1894 he 
became active in the Socialist party, 
but with characteristic thoroness he 
made a special study of orthodox po- 
litical economy so as to be able to 
confute anti-socialistic arguments 
with more understanding. He holds 
that the chief problem of socialism 
today is the “abolition of wage sla- 
very,” yet he does not think that we 
shall have to wait until the Socialist 
party captures the nation before the 
social revolution begins. The social 
revolution, indeed, is already here. 
Not only the Socialist party but the 
church and the schools and all other 
forces of progress are destined to 
lend their aid in its establishment. 

As the sole Socialist Member of 
Congress he is not so foolish as to 
expect to pass any socialistic legisld- 
tion for the nation. But he will use 
the halls of Congress as a forum for 
voicing the sentiments of the peace- 
ful revolution. These six causes he 
will ardently champion: First, inter- 
national peace; second, laws for the 
protection of child’labor; third, wom- 
an suffrage; fourth, old age pen- 
sions; fifth, the socialization of mo- 
nopolized industries; and sixth, cur- 
tailment of the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare laws unconstitution- 
al. Surely most of these are already 
accepted by the | Se at large and 
if this is socialism’s constructive pro- 
gram, the country need have little to 
fear from it. 

But Mr. London’s chief work up to 
the present has been of a legal and 
economic rather than political na- 
ture. There is probably no man if the 
country who has done more to build 
up, lead and advise labor organiza- 
tions than he. He is now attorney for 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and the Internation- 
al Furriers’ Union and a number of 
local unions. He was the man who 


more than any one else persuaded the 
Garment Workers of New York in 
1910 just after the great strike to 
make a collective agreement with the 
Manufacturers’ Association. The 
union preferred to make individual 
agreements with each separate man- 
ufacturer, but Mr. London persuad- 
ed them that a strong union and a 
strong employers’ association work- 
ing in codperation were better for the 
industry than the prevailing method 
of individual bargaining. This re- 
sulted in the famous Peace Protocol 
in the trade, the longest step yet tak- 
en in the United States toward the 
goal of industrial peace, ranking in 
importance with the Compulsory Ar- 
bitration Law of New Zealand and 
the Compulsory Investigations Act 
of Canada. 

While Mr. London has acquired all 
the arts of a popular pleader and 
leader-he is in no sense a demagog 
who follows and fawns on the ma- 
jority. On three separate occasions 
he has been mobbed by workingmen 
whose policies he has opposed and 
once he resigned as attorney for a 
union which he thought was follow- 
ing false gods. ; 

Mr. London resides on the East 
Side, with his.wife and small daugh- 
ter. He has always lived there except 
for one year when he moved uptown 
near Central Park so as to enjoy his 
one recreation, skating. But as he 
only found two occasions during the 
entire year to indulge in this sport 
he moved back again to the East 
Side. It was a pleasure last Sunday 
to watch the beaming eyes of his 
wife and little daughter when the 
crowd at Madison Square Garden 
cheered him for fifteen minutes. As 
for London, he said to the throngs 
waving the crimson flags before him, 
“This is a big demonstration, a sort 
of noise-making affair, but mere 
noise does not. make for victory or 
for practical accomplishment. We 
must stop noise making if we want 
to do things.” 

If each political party was repre- 
sented in Congress in proportion to 
its voting strength the Socialists 
who polled at the last election nearly 
one million votes would have twenty- 
nine representatives in Congress. In- 
stead they have only one. Mr. London 
therefore represents a larger con- 
stituency than any other man in the 
House of Representatives. His un- 
doubted ability and absolute integrity 
of character will certainly secure 
for him the respect of his colleagues 
and the country at large. 
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“COMFORT” IN THE SIEGE TRENCHES 


IN THE ELABORATE TRENCHES OF THE AISNE VALLEY 


Above can be seen the head cover of straw and earth. The men sleep and are sheltered in the under-cut caves in the sides of the 
trench, raised above the trench bottom so as to remain dry in wet weather 


Both pictures by special arrangement with the London Sphere. © N. Y. H. 


THE GUNHOLES IN THE TRENCHES 


Thru them may be seen the barbed wire barriers which protect the line from sudden rushes by the enemy. Communication trenches 
run back from the firing line to the billets in villages or bivouacs in quarries in the rear 
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A TRENCH DUG THRU THE DUNELAND NEAR THE NORTH SEA 


The farmhouse in the background, long and low, with a walled courtyard, is typical of the country thru which the battle lines 
stretch to the north 


























THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF TURKEY 


HOW THE RUSSIANS FROM THE’ NORTH AND BRITISH FROM THE SOUTH 
ARE CLOSING IN UPON THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


Pr { AHE entrance of Turkey into 
the war greatly complicates 
the problem because it intro- 

duces a number of new factors of un- 

known value. Eager as Germany has 
been to get Turkey involved in the 
conflict, it is yet questionable wheth- 
er she will derive any advantage 
from her new ally. Of course there is 
the immediate gain of a quarter or 
half a million men and a navy of ten 
vessels, both under German officers, 
and also the possibility that the 

Sultan as Defender of the Faithful 

may be able to set the Moslem world 

ablaze from Morocco to India. But on 
the other hand, the act of Turkey in 
taking the part of Germany and 

Austria-Hungary increases the likeli- 

hood that Italy and Greece will take 

the other side. Turkey is by no means 
reconciled to the seizure of Tripoli 
by Italy and feels still more keenly 
the loss of the Aegean isles to Greece. 

But Italy, Servia and Greece have 

conflicting interests in Albania. Ru- 

mania, which was formerly pro- 

Austrian and anti-Russian now in- 

clines to the other side and hopes by 

joining the Allies she may share the 
spoils of victory and gain the Austro- 

Hungarian territory inhabited by 

Rumanians. The recent confiscation 

by the Rumanian Government of the 

trains carrying German arms and 
ammunition to Constantinople over 
the Rumanian railroads is virtually 
an act of war. Bulgaria, entirely sur- 
rounded by enemies, is striving des- 
perately to maintain her neutrality. 

The importance of Turkey is due 
to its strategic position. It lies in the 
middle of the Eurasian continent and 
its frontiers are fortified by nature. 

Seas and gulfs, mountains and des- 

erts encircle Turkey in Asia. Europe 

is the vulnerable side. Ever since the 
sixteenth century, when the Turks 
were driven back from the gates of 

Vienna, they have continuously lost 

ground on the western side of the 

Bosphorus. The Russians in 1878 

would have captured Constantinople 

if England had not interposed. The 

Bulgars came near doing it two years 

ago. : 

Cyprus was the price which Tur- 
key paid in 1878 for English inter- 
position in her behalf. Lord Beacons- 
field came back from the Congress of 

Berlin announcing that he had se- 

cured “peace with honor.” The pro- 

priety of the phrase was questioned 
later when ‘t was disclosed that be- 


fore he went to Berlin he had made 


secret treaties with both the adver- 
saries; on the one hand ceding to 
Russia the coveted port of Batum, 
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now the center of the Black Sea oil 
trade, and on the other obtaining the 
right of occupying Cyprus on the 
promise that Great Britain would 
guarantee to Turkey her Asiatic pos- 
sessions against all invaders. Great 
Britain has occupied Cyprus ever 
since and has this month annexed the 
island just at the time when Russia 
began the invasion of Asiatic Turkey 


‘from Batum. 


That “politics makes strange bed- 
fellows” was never more amusingly 
illustrated than by comparing the at- 
titude of the English in the former 
Russo-Turkish war with their pres- 
ent position. Referring to the History 
of Our Own Times by the late Justin 
McCarthy, once a member of our ed- 
itorial staff, we can see how it struck 
a contemporary to have Russia ap- 
proach Constantinople thirty-six 
years ago: 


Then came a report that the Rus- 
sians ... were pushing on toward Con- 
stantinople with the intention of occu- 
pying the Turkish capital. A cry of 
alarm and indignation broke out in 
London. One memorable night a sud- 
den report reached the House of Com- 
mons that the Russians were actually 
in the suburbs of Constantinople. The 
House for a time almost lost its head. 
The lobbies, the corridors, St. Stephen's 
Hall, the great Westminster Hall itself, 
and Palace Yard beyond it, became 
filled with wildly excited and tumultu- 
ous crowds. If the clamor of the streets 
at that moment had been the voice of 
England, nothing could have prevented 
a declaration of war against Russia. 
Happily, however, it was proved that 
the rumor of Russian advance was un- 
founded. 

Popular feeling found expression 
in the “Jingo” song which was the 
musical equivalent of “It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary.” The Jingo spirit 
prevailed and a British fleet was dis- 
patched to the Dardanelles to check 
the victorious Russians just about to 
reach the goal of their age-long am- 
bitions, Tsargrad. 

Times have changed and now the 
rumor that Russia had reached Con- 
stantinople would set London wild 
with joy instead of anger. 

A queer idea one would have of the 
war if he got his information from 
Blue Books and White Papers and 
such official documents. He would be 
puzzled to understand how there can 
be talk of Turkish troops invading 
Egypt when Egypt is a part of the 
Turkish empire. If he refers to the 
Statesman’s Yearbook for authorita- 
tive information he will find at the 
very end of the chapter on Egypt a 
mention of the fact that His Majes- 
ty, King George, maintains a consul 
general resident in Cairo, but so he 


does in New York City, and there is 
nothing to show that this gentleman, 
whose name is Kitchener and who 
hails from Khartum, has anything 
particular to do with the govern- 
ment of Egypt. Who would suppose 
from this that Egypt, which belongs 
to the Sultan, is ruled from London, 
while Canada, which belongs to King 
George, is not. Great Britain has 
many times promised to evacuate 
Egypt, but fortunately for Egypt as 
well as for the rest of the world she 
has never fulfilled her promise. The 
British administration has brought 
peace and prosperity to the land such 
as its downtrodden people have not 
enjoyed for thousands of years, if 
ever they did. To fall again under the 
rule of the Turk would be worse than 
a recurrence of the ten plagues. 

But it is not difficult to improve 
upon Mohammedan administration. 
Even the Russians can do it and have 
done it. Those parts of Asiatic Tur- 
key, Persia and Turkestan which 
Russia has acquired are also thriving, 
altho the government is less efficient 
and less regardful of the interests of 
the people than the English. The Ar- 
menians say that they would like to 
have their country come under Brit- 
ish rule, but since this is out of the 
question, they are glad to have the 
Russians come in and take posses- 
sion. 

Turkey can be invaded by land 
from three points only; from the east 
thru Persia, from the south thru 
Egypt, or from the north thru the 
neck of land between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. But this way has al- 
ways been barred by the gigantic 
rampart of the Caucasus Mountains 
which stretch from sea to sea in a 
chain unbroken except by two passes; 
one in the middle leading to Tiflis, 
the other on the Caspian shore lead- 
ing to Baku. For more than two thou- 
sand years this was the barrier be- 
tween the fecund nomads of the nor- 
thern steppes and the dwellers on the 
fertile plains of the Araxes and the 
Euphrates. This was the limit of the 
civilized empires of the south, the 
Greek, and the Roman, the Persian 
and the Sassanian. Always the peo- 
ples of AsiaMinor lived in dread of an 
invasion of the northern barbarians. 
Once let the Scythians or Tartars 
break thru the barrier, thought they, 
and the land will be ruined. They did 
break thru and the land was ruined. 
And it is ruined yet. The mongoloid 
empire of the Ottoman has for five 
hundred years blasted the civiliza- 
tion of Anatolia and amid the ruins 
of the imperial cities of the past a 
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sparse and poverty-stricken peasant- 
ry labor today in constant fear lest 
their rulers rob them of their living 
and their lives. It is not strange then 
that they look for rescue to the same 
quarter which their ancestors held 
most in dread, the people to the north 
of the Caucasus. We are told that the 
Armenians are welcoming the Rus- 
sian invaders and we may believe it, 
for so they have done before. In 1828 
the Russians under Paskevitch, fol- 
lowing the same route they are tak- 
ing now, got as far as Erzerum, but 
by the treaty of Adrianople this part 
of Armenia was given back to the 
Turks. Multitudes of the Armenians, 
however, emigrated into the Russian 
territory rather than remain under 
Turkish or Persian rule, and no 
doubt they have gained by their 
change of government. 

Of this treaty of Adrianople a cu- 
rious story is told; that in the nego- 
tiations the Russians demanded and 
the Turks conceded the port of 
Batum on the Black Sea, the same 
that the Turks have recently bom- 
barded. The treaty as first drafted 
provided accordingly that the Rus- 
sian boundary should be made the 
Tchorok River, which runs into the 
Black Sea to the south of Batum. 
But somehow when the document 
came to be engrossed it read “Tcho- 
lok” instead of Tchorok, and in this 
form was signed and ratified. We 
may imagine the disgust of the Rus- 
sian Government when it was discov- 
ered that their new territory extend- 
ed no further down the coast than 
the Tcholok, an insignificant stream 
on the nigh side of Batum. So the 
Russians had to wait for fifty years 
before they secured a decent port, 


meanwhile putting up with Poti, 
where the harbor bar shut out boats 
drawing over four feet of water; no 
fit place for a railroad terminal, 
surely. 

In 1854 the Russians tried it 
again, advancing by same old 
route thru the passes of the Cau- 
casus to Kars and Erzerum. But the 
arrival of an English officer, Colonel 
Williams, at Kars, inspired the dis- 
heartened garrison to an heroic de- 
fense, and it was only after inflicting 
terrible slaughter upon the besiegers 
that Kars was taken. But the capture 
of Sebastopol by the combined Brit- 
ish, French and Turkish troops com- 
pelled Russia to accede to the terms 
dictated by the Allies, and this meant 
the relinquishment of her Armenian 
conquests. 

No defeat, no power or combina- 
tion of powers, can check the Russian 
advance. Like a mighty glacier 
pushed by the weight of an ever-in- 
creasing neve the Russian empire 
moves steadily southward toward the 
sea, year after year, century ofter 
century. A thousand years ago the 
Russian invasion of Persia and Tur- 
key began. The morning paper re- 
ports progress in the same direction. 
What Russia got but failed to hold in 
1828 and 1854 she tried for again in 
1877 and with better success. This 
time her army was led into Armenia 
by an Armenian general, Loris 
Melikoff. Kars was taken on Novem- 
ber 17 and Erzerum in the following 
February. This time Kars was kept 
and so was Batum. 

This Transcaucasian territory 
proved a prize package to Russia. 
Out of a patch of ground ten miles 
square has flowed wealth by the mil- 


lions and still flows. From Baku on 
the Caspian has come a fifth of the 
world’s supply of petroleum. This is 
more than Mexico and second only to 
the United States. Pumped to Batum 
on the Black Sea by a three hundred 
mile pipe. line; it is shipped all over 
Europe and to the Far East until it 
meets the westward flow of Standard 
Oil. Every year some _ invention 
brings a new demand upon the foun- 
tains of liquid fuel that are scattered 
too scantily about the globe to suit 
our modern needs. If by any chance 
the Turkish forces in Armenia should 
not retire as we naturally expect, but 
instead should advance and_ take 
Baku, it would be a greater blow to 
the Allies than the loss of an army 
corps. For it is petroleum in its pro- 
tean forms that has speeded up the 
present war beyond its predecessors. 
It is from these subterranean tanks 
of stored sunshine that the power 
has been drawn which drives the 
swift cruiser and the submarine on 
the sea, the armored autombile and 
the truck over the land, the aero- 
plane and dirigible thru the air. But 
now we may expect the campaign to 
slow down, on the part of Germany 
at least, for the Galician oil fields are 
in the hands of the Russians and Ru- 
mania has prohibited exportation. 
A few months before the war the 
British Government took steps to 
provide a supply of fuel oil for the 
fleet by buying a controlling interest 
in the fields of western Persia above 
the head of the Persian Gulf. This 
wise precaution was denounced and 
ridiculed by the Opposition, for even 
the naval and military authorities 
failed to realize that petroleum was 
necessary to the modern man-of-war 
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THE SEAT OF WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY 


On the first days of November the Russian troops that had been massed at the railroad terminals of Transcaucasia were pushed across the border 
in the direction of Trebizond, Erzerum and Van. In Persia, on the other side of Mount Ararat, the Russians have for several years been increasing 
their garrison at Tabriz and gradually taking possession of the whole province. The Russian advance is marked by shading 
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and that it could only be obtained in 
a few places. In an article published 
in an English review shortly before 
the war an army officer attacked the 
Government for taking over territory 
in Persia which was not strategically 
situated and for going to a foreign 
land for petroleum when, he’said, the 
United Kingdom had an abundance. 
Where in the United Kingdom these 
oil fields are situated he did not spec- 
ify. Perhaps he meant to distill it 
from the bituminous shales. 

The first move of the English in 
the war on Turkey was to take pos- 
session of the head of the Persian 
Gulf. This will give them access to 
their newly acquired oil fields, altho 
it will not be of much use until more 
wells are bored and pipe-lines laid. 
Great Britain has long laid claim to 
the control of the Persian Gulf and 
in the last few years has taken oc- 
casion to demonstrate her power in 
various ways. Her refusal to allow 


DU 


WHAT I 


HE Doctrine of Duty is a 

° ! very large subject and might 

properly require volumes to 

discuss it adequately. In a single 

chapter one can do no more than lay 
down some main principles. 

Duty has a dual aspect. It has to 
do with the doer and with that to 
which the doing is done. There must 
be a subject and an object; and usu- 
ally the object will be other than the 
subject, altho it may be that one 
owes and performs duties which 
have relation solely to one’s self. 

As soon as one has relations to 


* gome one else duties begin; and duty 


becomes as primary, as obligatory, 
as necessary, as are geometrical 
truths. A person may be so stupid 
as not to see them, just as an igno- 
rant person may not recognize a 
simple geometrical truth; but moral 
culture will bring out the applica- 
tions of duty, and show what is 
right and what is wrong. There are 
no tribes so low that they do not 
recognize that there are obligations, 
and that some things are right and 
some other things ‘wrong. The com- 
prehensive law which embraces all 
duty is the exercize of good-will, of 
love to others, with its corollary that 
ill-will, disregard of others’ welfare, 
is wrong. 

If we should choose to believe that 
duty rests in seeking enjoyment, or 
in the perfecting of one’s own pow- 
ers, or in obedience to the customs 
or laws of society, even as the words 
ethics and morals come from Greek 


the Germans to carry their railroad 
from Constantinople thru Bagdad to 
the head of the Persian Gulf was one 
of the chief grounds for the German 
belief that England was their enemy 
and that a war was their only chance 
of getting “‘a place in the sun”; Rus- 
sia, too, has been bent on getting to 
the Persian Gulf in obedience to the 
posthumous orders of Peter the 
Great, who, when he lived in the Cau- 
casus, cast longing eyes to the south- 
ward. In 1907 Russia and Great Brit- 
ain came to an agreement as to the 
partition of Persia. Russia was to 
have the northern part for her 
“sphere of influence”; Great Britain 
was to have the southern, while the 
land between was to form a neutral 
strip or buffer zone. This southern 
side of this zone touched upon the 
head of the Persian Gulf, so it ap- 
parently left unsettled the main point 
of contention. Parliament was dis- 
posed to disapprove of the Anglo- 


Russian agreement on the ground 
that it sacrificed England’s claim to 
the exclusive control of the Persian 
Gulf, but the Opposition quieted 
down when it was hinted that British 
interests were secured by some sort 
of secret clause or private under- 
standing. What that understanding 
was may be disclosed if the war 
should result in the partition of Tur- 
key and Persia between the allied 
powers. 

Persia called to her aid an Ameri- 
can financier, Morgan Shuster, but. 
Russia and Great Britain combined 
to frustrate his efforts to restore the 
credit and protect the integrity of 
Persia. When he was driven out of 
the country, Russia had a free hand 
and Russian troops have for some 
time occupied Tabriz and the Cas- 
pian coast. This gives them a chance 
to attack Turkey from the Persian 
side, and already fighting is reported 
between Lake Urumia and Lake Van. 


TY AND DUTIES 


BELIEVE AND WHY—FIFTEENTH PAPER 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


and Latin words meaning customs, 
even so the customs are supposed to 
be right because for the welfare of 
society; or one’s developing of him- 
self is of value as it helps the com- 
munity; or the enjoyment sought is 
the usual measure of benefit to 
others, It is the welfare of the com- 
monwealth or of its members indi- 
vidually that duty requires us to con- 
sider. 


THE DUTIES OF GOD 


In previous chapters we have con- 
sidered God as the creator of the 
world. As soon as God created sen- 
tient life he had duties toward it. 
Before such creation, if there was 
any such time within eternity, he 
may be imagined as being alone, but 
having a nature which knew and ap- 
proved, by anticipation, any duty 
which might arise. When he created, 
he created out of a sense of duty, of 
love to what he should create. It may 
not be easy to designate any partic- 
ular duties he might have toward 
ether, or nebule, or the sun and 
moon, toward grass and trees; but as 
soon as intelligent human beings ap- 
peared, or in anticipation of them, 
duties developed. Duties are recip- 
rocal; but God’s duties to man whom 
he has made are prior to man’s 
duties to God. 

It is a very serious thing for us to 
attempt to measure God’s obligation 
to his creatures, but at least we can 
say, notwithstanding our ignorance, 
as compared with his omniscience, 


“Shall not the Lord of all the earth 
do right?” 

God’s duties, be it then reverently 
spoken, must be embraced under the 
term of loving care. Other terms, 
such as justice, righteousness, holi- 
ness, express but incomplete phases 
of what in toto is love. So the best 
human figure under which to repre- 
sent God’s relation to his creatures 
is that of a Father, not Lord nor 
King. How God should exercize his 
fatherly love to us we cannot ante- 
cedently say; but we know he is 
good, and we know what he has done 
for us in nature. His obligation to 
us he has.fulfilled by putting nature 
under beneficial laws that we can 
trust, and then bidding us depend on 
their certainty. Enough of these 
laws are so clear to the humblest 
understanding, those of the seasons 
and the growth of vegetation, that 
the lowest primitive savage could 
know them and live a happy and 
busy life. After only two hundred 
generations, if the life of man goes 
back six thousand years, or two thou- 
sand if the race has tived sixty thou- 
sand years, we have learned how to 
use more completely many of the oc- 
cult laws of nature, and the millions 
of years yet to come will see mani- 
fold generations multiplying upon 
the earth with ever happier life. We 
may rest in the assurance that the 
Heavenly Father will do all that his 
wisdom sees is best for man made in 
his image; and we may indulge the 
eternal hope, notwithstanding the 
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gift of free will, that somehow and 
at some time moral evil will drop out 
of the world. Physical suffering we 
may hope will continue as long as 
man has a body and can grow strong 
by patience and struggle. 


OUR DUTIES TO GOD 


While I must believe that the du- 
ties of a Creator to his creatures are 
prior to the duties of the creature to 
the Creator, yet it is the latter with 
which we are mostly concerned. We 
can. depend upon it that what is 
right he will do, and we can leave 
that to him. Our chief concern is 
with our duties to him. 

(a) I have said that the evidence 
which nature gives us of the exist- 
ence of God is probable evidence, and 
not absolutely demonstrative, altho 
the weight of probability seems to 
me to be such as to be practically 
conclusive. Now, in the case of ac- 
tion on probable evidence, two con- 
siderations must guide our conduct: 
one, the amount of evidence, whether 
great or small; and the other, the 
importance of the subject involved in 
the evidence. The stronger the evi- 
dence the greater the obligation; and 
equally, the seriousness of the sub- 
ject must govern the attention we 
give to it. An unimportant conclu- 
sion, even tho probable, may be 
slighted or neglected; but even a 
slight degree of probability on such 
a subject as this, the existence of 
God, even were there a larger proba- 
bility against it, could not prudently 
or rightly be overlooked, much more 
with the prevailing evidence that 
there exists a God with whom we 
have to do. It is a first duty for man 
to recognize his relation to the in- 
finite Will and infinite Goodness 
above him. One who does not concern 
himself with such a God in whom he 
yet believes act as if he were mad. 

(b) The next duty we have toward 
the God who is our Father is that 
of reverence and love, reverence for 
his greatness, love answering to his 
love, These feelings are much more 
than a sense of grandeur or an ap- 
proval of goodness; they are direct- 
ed to God as personal, loving, 
fatherly and respond with love to his 
love. If we believe in such a God, 
and feel so toward him, we shall ex- 
press ourselves in honor shown to 
him and in the filial fellowship with 
him of prayer and praise. 


PRUDENCE, ETHICS AND RELIGION 


(c) Both prudence and duty—for 
prudence is a part of duty+require 
that we should act in such a way as 
to secure the good will of such a God. 
We give him a character that rises 
to our highest ideal of goodness. 
Our duty is to come up to that ideal, 
as far as we can, and so please him. 


We also allow to his infinite good- 
ness the support of infinite wisdom 
and power. If we are his creatures, 
dependent on him, it is simple pru- 
dence to make him our friend. He 
will love our goodness; and if we are 
evil his infinite nature will oppose us 
and defeat us; and a sad thing it 
would be to make ourselves enemies 
of the loving yet holy God. Nor is 
this the attitude of selfishness. Our 
own love of goodness would ally us 
with the God of all goodness, and 
would compel and obligate us to love 
and follow him. When we love and 
serve Infinite Goodness as represent- 
ed in God, we are loving our own 
ideal creation. More than that, if 
there were no God we should be re- 
quired by our own sense of right to 
follow goodness and a merely ideal 
God in a stern and stoic way. A man 
has no right, even apart from God, 
to disobey his ideal of justice and 
kindness and love. Much more when 
he believes in God, and such a God, 
will it be his duty to reverence him, 
to learn his will and to obey him, 
both because he is the infinite God 
and because one’s belief in the moral 
character of God corresponds with 
his own highest ideals of what is 
right. But beyond obedience due to 
one’s own highest ideals, which is 
ethics, will be obedience and service 
due to God himself, which is reli- 
gion. 

As a part of the duty to act in 
such a way as to secure the good will 
of God, will be the obligation, also 
supported by self-interest, to learn 
his will. To be sure the will of Géd 
will be identical with the require- 
ments of our own highest moral 
standards, but those standards alone, 
obeyed or disobeyed, have, apart 
from God, no force of benefit or loss 
beyond one’s satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with himself, the approval or 
disapproval of one’s fellow men, the 
laws of one’s country and the laws 
of nature. But disobedience to one’s 
ethical standards may be secret and 
find no punishment, only the pleas- 
ure or success desired; while one’s 
obedience may involve great incon- 
venience, or, as has often been the 
case, may be at the sacrifice of life. 
In such cases jit will be a very stren- 
uous soul, and an unusual one. which 
will obey the impulse of its own 
sense of duty unsupported by the 
sense of loyalty to a superior Power 
who must be obeyed. Such souls 
there doubtless are who will do right 
without regard to God: 


“There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them, who in love and truth 
Where no misgiving is rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth; 
Glad hearts without reproach or blot 
Who do Thy will and know it not.” 


But those who believe in God usu- 
ally need to add to the incitements 
of their own moral nature a sense of 
the sure purpose of God to maintain 
in his own rule of the universe the 
moral laws which he obeys and wills 
to have obeyed by his creatures. In- 
asmuch as the belief in God as a 
personal spirit is closely related to 
belief in the future existence of our 
own personal souls, one who believes 
in God and immortality must seek to 
know what is right, to keep it in 
mind, to obey it in conduct, because 
it is the will of God, and he must 
have regard to his verdict and 
award; and that is a consideration 
far higher than that which we read 
in the noble words of Cicero written 
to his friend Atticus when anxious 
about his duty to the falling state: 
“What will history say of me six 
hundred years hence? That is a 
thing which I fear much more than 
the petty group of those who are 
alive today.” Those who fail to keep 
God and the eternal life before them 
are likely to sink into that hopeless 
and irresolute attitude so well ex- 
prest by Paul, “If the dead rise not” 
“let us eat and drink, for tomorrow 
we die.” 

RELIGIOUS “SERVICES” 

(d) Other duties to God may 
arise or seem to arise, which follow 
only indirectly from the knowledge 


. of his existence, but they are formal, 


ceremonial, and not basic. One may 
properly believe that God requires 
the sacrifice of oxen, sheep and 
turtle-doves, or that he demands pay- 
ment of tithes, or worship in a tem- 
ple, or the hallowing of a day, or a 
certain manner and time of prayer. 
These will then be duties toward 
God and will be purely religious. The 
obligation to perform these acts will 
depend on the evidence we have that 
God requires them. They are not 
fundamental; a change as to the evi- 
dence of their being the will of God 
will change the duty. On these sub- 
jects we may differ. “Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
Some such duties may arise as the 
natural concomitant of belief in God. 
Particularly the privilege of prayer 
may also be a duty, and also some 
form of public worship, and fellow- 
ship in work to give a knowledge of 
God to those ignorant of him, and to 
persuade those who neglect him to 
recognize and obey him. Also those 
duties which are based on our rela- 
tion to our fellow men, usually em- 
braced under the term morals, and 
religious duties in so far as they are 
seen to be reauired by the will of 
God and are performed in obedience 
to him. Accordingly in the higher 
sense all duty is religion, as in a 
wider sense all religion is duty. 
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MORE PANMANIA 


UST as a reading of Treitschke, 

Bernhardi, Chamberlain and other 

apologists of Pan-German aggression 
had converted us to a belief that the 
Teuton and he alone today championed 
the principle of world domination by a 
single, mystically “superior” race, an 
Anglo-Saxon manifesto such as J 
Cramb’s Germany and England or Sin- 
clair Kennedy’s The Pan-Angles ap- 
pears to confound our generalization. 
No doubt British imperialism has cer- 
tain advantages over German; for in- 
stance, it professes to extend political 
liberty, while Bernhardi confines the 
German mission to “spiritual freedom.” 
Mr. Kennedy is_not without historical 
warrant when he claims that Anglo- 
Saxon expansion has been in the main 
the expansion of individual liberty and 
of local self-government. But it would 
be well for both Englishman and Amer- 
ican to learn that just as the arrogance 
of a single Prussian officer may wipe 
out from the memory of an Alsatian, a 
Pole or an African native all the bene- 
fits which German administration and 
culture can confer, so the inordinate 
race pride of the English-speaking peo- 
ples has more than once. undone the 
work of thousands of doctors, mission- 
aries, judges, legislators, teachers and 
engineers who have labored to benefit 
their darker fellow-subjects and fellow- 
citizens. 

The author suggests that these su- 
perior English-speaking peoples, the 
mother country, the colonies, and the 
United States of America, should form 
a great federation so that “the control 
of the world and the self-control of our 
own citizens will again be in the cer- 
tain care of the Pan-Angles.” This fed- 
eration is expected to come as a result 
of a spontaneous popular movement 
such as that which federated the Amer- 
ican colonies into the United States and 
the British colonies into the unions of 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. 
Federation being a principle familiar to 
all the English-speaking peoples should 
antagonize no one and would leave local 
patriotism uninjured. The book sug- 
gests no definite imperial constitution, 
and the author ¢onfines his discussion 
to a plea for closer union and an analy- 
sis of the causes which make it both 
possible and necessary. Enemies of the 
English-speaking nations will force 
them to unite even if otherwise they 
would not. “Russia and China are the 
rivals of tomorrow. Japan and Ger- 
many are the rivals of today.” The au- 
thor’s comment on Germany is of curi- 
ous interest in view of recent develop- 
ments: 

The rise of the German empire might by 
Pan-Angles be regarded with antagonism, 
if Japan, Russia and China offered no dan- 
gers. The old and lasting fear that Pan- 
Angles have for centuries held toward Eu- 
rope was the fear that called for the naval 
supremacy of the British Isles and for the 


Monroe Doctrine of America. Antagonism 
toward Germany might seem justified were 
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it not that the fear of these other three 
powers, so different in civilization from 
us, makes Germany our natural and civ- 
ilization ally. 


The Pan-Angles, by Sinclair Ken- 
nedy. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


SORROW MADE MUSICAL 


In these poems one feels a struggle 
between a pure joy in the beauty of 
the world and a poignant compassion 
for its sorrow, voiced in the little lyric 
called “Sight,” beginning: 

“By the lamplit stall I loitered feasting 
my eyes 

On colours ripe and rich for the heart’s 
desire—” 

and ending: 


“And as I lingered lost in divine de- 
, Meet... 
Suddenly, behind me in the night 
I heard the tapping of a blind man’s 
stick.” 


And in another occurs the couplet: 
“My heart is a sunlit, windy sail; 
My heart is a hopeless lad in gaol.” 


In “Hoops,” which appeared in The 
Independent of June 1, 1914, and thru- 
out the poems of Gibson there is the 
sense of the essential goodness of life, 
altho there is no flinching from its 
shadowed phases of poverty, sickness 
and sin. 

“A Catch for Singing” is good tonic 
for a despondent fashion in letters, with 
its refrain: “The cherry-tree’s in flour- 
ish.” Altogether, his is the manliest 
voice among the younger choir, and the 
two qualities of simplicity and sym- 
pathy are united in him as in no other 
poet of the day. 


Borderlands and Thoroughfares, by 
by — ag Wilson Gibson. Macmillan. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Through Siberia, the Land of the 
Future, by Fridtjof Nansen. An in- 
ventory of the vast Asiatic resources 
of Russia. Considers the problem of 
opening these vast wheatfields, equal 
alone to the combined area of France 
and Germany, to commerce. Best work 
on Siberia. 

Stokes. $5. 


The Grand Assize, by Hugh Carton. 
Final judgment at last for men and 
women before the great Confessor at 
the Bar of Life. Failures most of 
them. A Utopian sneer at puppets of 
the author’s own creation, which has 
some dramatic quality. 


Doubleday, Page. $1.35. 


Innocent, by Marie Corelli. A nice, 
sugar-coated story of a frail, sweet 
little girl in contact with a cold, cruel-l 
wor-r-ld, told with lots of femininely 
italicized you’s and me’s, and mysteri- 
ous looking French words. 

Doran. $1.35. 


The Threshold of Religion, by R. R. 
Marett. Enlarged edition of scholarly 
volume of essays on various aspects 
of primitive and comparative religion. 
Supports “pre-animistic hypothesis.” 

Macmillan. $1.50. 




















THE LAST WORD ON PLANTS 


Fourteen years ago appeared the first 
volume of the American Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, edited by Professor L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell University. We now 
receive volume one of the Standard Cy- 
clopedia of Horticulture, which is a new 
edition, or, rather, a new work by the 
same editor, enlarged, rewritten and 
reset with added illustrations. It is a 
large octavo of 600 pages, covering the 
letters A and B, and has one or more 
illustrations on nearly every page. It 
is meant to be complete and to cover 
everything likely to be grown in the 
United States and Canada, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, shrubs and trees. 
There are full lists and descriptions of 
species and varieties, with careful di- 
rections for cultivation, spraying, etc.; 
while for the important products sev- 
eral writers from different parts of the 
country tell how they are grown locally. 
The advantage of a cyclopedia is that, 
like a dictionary, it will be sure to give 
you whatever you may want; and the 
completeness of this work under the 
most competent editorship makes its 
possession most desirable. Prefixed to 
this first volume are 170 pages of very 
useful botanical material. 

» Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 
by Prof. L. H. Bailey. New York: 
Macmillan. $5. 


A HANDY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Everyman Library has disproved 
the tradition that an atlas must be un- 
wieldy and expensive and we are in- 
debted to it for a like demonstration as 
to the encyclopedia. Here are twelve 
pocketable volumes at fifty cents apiece 
and they contain more topics than the 
larger encyclopedias. The Everyman is 
more than one seventh as large as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and it costs 
less than one thirtieth as much. This 
means that we could afford to buy a 
new edition every year instead of once 
in thirty years and keep our informa- 
tion up to date. As first aid to the ig- 
norant the Everyman is very service- 
able because one can turn to it quickly 
with justifiable confidence of finding 
something about what he wants to 
know. For such ready reference the 
small type does not matter. The longer 
articles are not so well done and in 
some cases show a woful lack of critical 
editing. The article on New York City, 
for instance, contains many ludicrous 
misconceptions. Thus we learn of the 
addition of a previously not suspected 
borough in “Chester City,” tho its lo- 
cation is not disclosed; “Hell’s Mouth,” 
generally known among the less well 
informed as “Hell -Gate,” now sepa- 
rates the upper and lower bays of the 
harbor instead of lying between Long 
Island and Manhattan; while among the 
most important features of the metrop- 
olis are “the many Chinamen engaged 
in laundry work.” There are many hu- 
morous misspellings and wrong figures, 
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such as 1624 instead of 1614 for the 

founding of the city, but best of all is 

the one lone cross-reference which the 

editors have attached to their entertain- 

ing account: See Tammany Hall! 
Everyman's Encyclopedia. Dutton. 
12 vols. $6. 


A GUIDE TO CITIZENSHIP 
How a Cyclopedia of American Gov- 
ernment so long escaped preparation is 
a mystery in view of the almost in- 
dispensable quality which Professors 
Andrew C. McLaughlin and Albert 
Bushnell Hart have given their admira- 
ble work, now complete with the publi- 
cation of the third and final volume. All 
the newest “isms” are here, generally 
briefly and authoritatively set forth by 
their sponsors, who have been included 
among the two hundred and fifty con- 
tributors, as well as new phrases, new 
facts, new political methods and princi- 
ples of social activity, which are always 
the most difficult to define. One of the 
best features is the attention that has 
been given to the unwritten and extra- 
legal government which is such a pre- 
dominant part of American politics. 
Appletons. $22.50. 


A WARNING TO SPENDERS 
In his little book, Poverty and Waste, 
Mr. Hartley Withers very seriously un- 
dertakes to convince us that poverty is 
in large measure due to unwise spend- 
ing of our income. While the argument 
is orthodox enough, the author’s basic 
assumption is that society suffers be- 
cause our productive power is too small; 
our productive power is limited because 
we have insufficient capital, a situation 
brought about because those who might 
save spend too much on riotous living, 
automobiles and other superfluities. For 
a serious book by a well-informed man 
it is about as futile as the law allows; 
yet it is perfectly correct and obvious 
in every way and will cause no one in- 
digestion. 
Dutton. $1.25. 
A “TONAL” PAINTER SPEAKS 
Henry W. Ranger, an eminent Amer- 
ican landscape painter and long-time 
leader of a group of artists known as 
“Tonalists,” has been induced to talk 
on his views of painting by Dr. Ralcy 
Husted Bell, who has carefully trans- 
cribed his discourses and arranged them 
in a neat little book called Art-Talks 
with Ranger. The artist’s experience, 
deductions, reminiscences, as well as his 
methods, are touched upon in a modest, 
generous and sane spirit, and the book 
is a worthy and enlightening contribu- 
tion to the literature of the technic of 
painting. Mr. Ranger defines tonality 
as harmonious modulations of color. 
Putnams. $1.50. 
ENTERTAINING THE CHILDREN 
A literary novelty for children is a 
series of five little classics published be- 
tween cardboard covers so that -the 
pages can be unfolded like a panorama. 
On one side of this long sheet are ar- 
tistic and softly tinted pictures, each 
with a caption in verse, and on the other 
side the entire story is related in sim- 
ple prose. The books are Robinson Cru- 
soe, Hiawatha, Red Riding Hood, The 
Three Bears and The Children at the 
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New York - 35 West 31st Strect 
Chicago - 900S. Michigan Ave. Erie, Pa. - - 
and 656-662 Washington Blvd. Cincinnati - 


Philadelphia - 1215 Walnut Street 


Pittsburgh - 106 Federal Street 
St. Louis - 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland - 
Boston + 186 Devonshire Street 





i is highly typi ical of progress in the manufacture of 
Fixtures. 
the ADAPTO and learn how admirably it adapts itself 


The ADAPTO is a bath encased in paneled porcelain 


enameled plates which give it a massive, solid and attrac- 


exposed surface is porcelain enameled, the ADAPTO 
easy to clean, and the outside finish is as 
permanent and attractive as the 


The ADAPTO is made in two 3 
heights—22 inches from floor to 
top and 18 inches from floor to 
top. Look for the “Standard” nese 
Green and Gold Guarantee Label 
on the genuine ADAPTO bath. 


Consult your Axchitect or Plumber, or 


Siena ae visit a “Standard” showroom where pian VIEW OF ADAPTO BaTH 
BUILT INTO LEFT comer. ADAPTO baths and other ‘Standard’ PT" 

egeceeeeeeestteestts Fixtures are displayed. =e 
f He Fully illustrated literature, showing off 
: the “Standard” ADAPTO and other ° 


Baths, and our book “Modern 
mailed free upon request, to 
BATH persons directly interested. 
ble, give name of Architect or Plumber. 


Dert.m Standard Sanitary MFG. Co ritsburgh, Pe. 


Louisville - 319-23 W. Main Street 
17-19 W. llth St. 
633 Walnut Street 
Nashville - 315 Tenth Avenue, S. 
New Orleans - 846 Baronne Street 
4505 Euclid Avenue 
Houston, Tex. Preston & Smith Sts. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Southern Bldg: 
Toledo, Ohio - 


311-321 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Tex. Front & Jones Sts. 
San Antonio, Tex. 212 Losoya Street 
San Francisco - 719-25 Rialto Bldg. 
Toronto, Can. - 59 Richmond St., E. 
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A Subscription to 


The Independent 


Will make a most 
acceptable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
practical course of twenty less ons in the 
technique An the area taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortay Avrnor. aan 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
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wie Make this a BOOK 
yu. Christmas and give jive last- 
ing pleasure at small ex- 
nse. Our illustrated 
oliday Bulletin—Free 

= forthe Asking—describes 
new books for every purse and 
every taste. Write for it NOW! 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St, Boston 
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WORTH WHILE READING 


By the author of “The Happy Warrior” 


The Clean Heart 
By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


The author’s finest achievement, a most appeal- 
ing story with the happy ending which “The 
Happy Warrior” lacked. $1.35 net. 


The Story of Dartmouth 
By Wilder Dwight Quint 


A careful review in word and picture of New 
England’s famous college. With 16 pictures by 
Seaford. 8vo. Boxed. $2.00 net. 


Social Life in Old New 
England 


By Mary Caroline Crawford 


A vivid picture of life in New England from the time of the Pilgrims to the 
middle of the last century. Illustrated. 8vo. Boxed. $2.50 net. 


Big Tremaine 
By Marie Van Vorst 


A truly big American novel in a Virginian setting whose 
keynote is self-sacrifice. $1.35 net. 


Rambles Around Old Boston 


By Edwin'IM. Bacon 


A rare volume, enlivened with 24 illustrations in tint by 
Lester G. Hornby. 8vo. Boxed. $3.50 net. 


Historic Homes of New England 
By Mary H. Northend 


A fascinating book of beautiful pictures and sympathetic text. Over 150 half- 
tones. Royal 8vo. Boxed. $5.00. - ' 


How to Live Quietly 


By Annie Payson Call 


A companion book to “Power Through : 
Repose,” containing most mature advice linck, Haeckel and others condensed and 
to the nervous men and women. $1.00 made clear for the average reader. With 
net. ; portrait. $1.50 net. 


Those Who Have Come Back 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


True stories of criminals, victims of drugs, of social 
crimes, etc., who have worked out their own salvation. IMus- 
trated. 12mo. $1.35 net. 


Little Women Letters From the 
House of Alcott 


Selected by Jessie Bonstelle and Marian DeForest 

A work of great human interest throwing light on the in- 
side affairs of the Alcott home. With portraits, etc., $1.25 
net. 
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Major Prophets of To-day 


By Edwin E. Slosson 
The philosophy of Bergson, Maeter- 





The Charm of Scandinavia 
By Francis E. Clark 


A delightful travel book full of the history, sports, folklore, and description of 
the Scandinavians. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 net. — 








Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, Boston 

















Pole. The picture side of these sheets 
would form dainty decorations for the 
nursery wall. 

Holt. 50 cents each. 


AN APPRECIATIVE IRISHMAN 


With characteristic light-hearted wit, . 


George A. Birmingham, author of Gen- 


eral John Regan, recounts his travels ‘ 


From Dublin to Chicago in leisurely 
pages full of digression so pleasant that 
one views with scorn the straight path 


of sequence. This genial Irish canon, ° 


keen observer and occasional satirist, 
makes a good deal of fun at our ex- 
pense, but he heartily likes us, likes our 
women, our universities and even our 
architecture. 
Doran. $1.50. 
DESERT SANDS AND SENTIMENT 
Animated conversation with a some- 
what astonishing accompaniment of 
mal-de-mer begins the adventurous 
courtship of A Soldier of the Legion, 
the latest book of C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. Characteristically up-to-date 
from modern dance to echo of war, it 
follows the well-worn grooves into 
which these authors pour a slightly 
varying mixture of romance and agree- 
able glimpses of unfamiliar corners of 
the world. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.35. 
A CLEVER BIT OF REPORTING 
From convent school to city news- 
paper office is something of a plunge, 
but May Iverson is quite equal to the 
situation and triumphantly emerges a 
successful playwright after five years 
on the New York Searchlight. In its 
clear-cut, direct simplicity and appre- 
ciation of significant moments, May 
Iverson’s Career is quite the best work 
Elizabeth Jordon has done. 
Harpers. $1.25. 
DETAILED UNPLEASANTNESS 
By the author of Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden—and old friends prom- 
ise themselves another delectable bit, 
duly encouraged by the wit, the aptness 
of phrase and the whimsical situation 
of the first chapters of The Pastor’s 
Wife. But suddenly the author’s buoy- 
ancy deserts the story and left to its 
own devices it merges into a heavy 
chronicle of the bleak existence of an 
English girl and her uncouth German 
husband. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.35. 
ELABORATION AND LITTLE PLOT 
A conscientious reader, given to 
searchings of mind, may find some 
motif in Ethel Sidgwick’s A’ Lady of 
Leisure, but to the average mortal it 
resolves itself into a series of discon- 
nected conversations, clever in a de- 
tached .way, but inconsequential. In 
spite of the author’s dedication of the 
book as a Romance of Youth, there is 
no romance but ultimate matrimony— 
no youth save in actual years. 
Small, Maynard. $1.35. 
REVOLUTIONIST AT SEVENTEEN 
In the bitter poverty of peasantry 
the seed was sown that bore fruit in a 
Socialist-Revolutionist. With rare dis- 
cretion, Marie Sukloff allows fire of ac- 
tion to vitalize her Life-Story of a Rus- 
sian Exile and tells, with a simplicity 
that does not lack intensity, of Siberian 
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exile with its sufferings—of escape—of 
re-exile as a terrorist assassin—and of 
yet another daring escape. 
The Century Co. $1.50. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF ALL AGES 
Dr. Gladden’s volume of addresses: 
to “those who have not finished their 
education,” Live and Learn’ is, as we 
would expect, thoroly wholesome, wise 
and admirable. The learning to “think, 
speak, see, hear, give, serve, win and 
wait,” words which furnish titles to the 
chapters, is no easy job, nor does Dr. 
Gladden minimize its difficulty, but out 
of his ripe experience and rich serenity 
of spirit he speaks golden words of 
warning and advice. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 
MORE OF FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE 
Progress and provinciality march 
side by side in Zona Gale’s Neighbor- 
hood Stories and if philosophy and met- 
aphor occasionally break over the 
bounds of village viewpoint and spread 
to the broader horizon of the author’s 
own thought and experience, the book 
is so humorously true to life that one 
chuckles even in the middle of a sigh. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
THE GAMUT OF FORTUNE 
Bellamy, by Eleanor Mordaunt, is the 
story of an English boy of the lower 
classes who, by daring and cleverness 
gains wealth and social recognition, but 
who, at last, returns to his original en- 
vironment and marries the girl he first 
loved. In theme it is somewhat like Ben- 
nett’s Denry the Audacious, but without 
its wit and refreshing literary style. 
Lane. $1.35. 
AN AMUSING ABSURDITY 
The Honorable Percival, blighted- 
being, and his rigorous education at the 
hands of an audacious bit of mischief 
who joyously destroys even the shreds 
of conventionality left to a long sea 
voyage, make a merry and delightfully 
improbable tale when told with Alice 
Hegan Rice’s cleverness and vivacity. 
Century. $1. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CHURCH LEADERSHIP 

Dr. George P. Mains has become a 
recognized leader in progressive theol- 
ogy among the Methodists. His new vol- 
ume on Christianity and the New Age 
contains worthy discussions of many 
phases of Christian thought and activ- 
ity such as the rural church, biblical 
criticism, plutocracy and socialism. 

Methodist Book Concern. $1.50. 
CHRISTMAS 1914. 

Alfred Noyes, poet and pacifist, has 
just published a one-act Christmas 
tragedy, “Rada,” which ends with the 
mother shooting her twelve-year-old 
daughter and herself on Christmas Eve 
to save themselves from the drunken 
soldiers of the victorious army. A ter- 
rible but veritable picture of Hell. 

Stokes. 
THOUGHTS FOR EVERYDAY LIFE 

My Daily Meditation for the Circling 
Year is made up of page-long devotional 
talks based on suggestive scripture pas- 
sages. Their quality is fully attested by 
the fact that they are written by Rev. 
Dr. John Henry Jowett of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Revell. $1.25. 
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Handkerchiefs 


at McCutcheon’s 
A? oe s 


you are always 
sure of finding the 
largest and most in- 
teresting collection of 


Pure Linen Handker- 
chiefs in the world. 


Every conceivable style, 
quality and size from every 
country where Handker- 
chiefs are produced is 
always fully represented. 


New handkerchief ideas 
usually come here frst 
because this is the ac- 
knowledged handkerchief 


headquarters. 


Just now we are offering 
an exceedingly attractive 
collection of Women’s 
and Men’s Handkerchiefs 
with hand-embroidered 
Initials at 25, 40 and 50 
cents each. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt 
Attention, 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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33 Be not deceived: 
tions corrupt good manners. 


THE AMERICAN 3 2:ic 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspi 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 U, Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th St.) New York 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENOES 


KING JAMES VERSION 16111 Cor. 15:33 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 1901 
evil communica- | 33 Be not deceived: evil companion- 
ships corrupt good morals. 


the 


sects. STANDARD BIBLE 


writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years ago, 


““The best transiation of the Scriptures In the English Language.”’ 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for Free Booklet to 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 














BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. 


Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FOR XMAS-A TYPEW otis 


Lookat ——— ! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our 07 d for one year. 
atenen +4 to rose Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods$35to $60 Royals $25t0S15 8 (VEAM 
LC. Smiths $80 to $50 Olivers $20 to $35 Jae 
We have all makes. Send for catalog E 
and address of nearest branch office. 
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WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 1Se in | will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is anillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation ;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the truth 
and only the truth; nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but $la year. If you want 
to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or mone’ z , this is your means. Ifyou want a pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the Pathfinder is yours. sagen would appreciate a pa- 
fst Send only SST ah tat You mip asthe pa 
iow tha yea m sucha 
paper, 
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Macmillan’s Lists of Holiday Gift Books 


IV. New Books on Vital Subjects by Leaders of Thought 








PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY 


By HERBERT CROLY, author of “The Promise of American Life,” etc. A keen analysis 
and historical survey of progressive American democracy, presenting a consistent educa- 
tional theory of the highest importance for future development. $2.00 


THE GREAT SOCIETY: A Psychological Analysis 


By GRAHAM WALLAS, author of “Human Nature in Politics,” ete. “A valuable work 
explaining the difficulties and complexities of modern life, and showing how psychology 
can solve the problems and straighten the entanglements.” $2 00 


LIVE AND LEARN 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
a matured mind on self-culture. 


THE RISE OF MODERN RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT. An important work which traces the origin of prevalent 
religious ideas, and shows how they have arisen and the influences by which they are 
determined. $ 


MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


By J. N. FARQUHAR. A most significant and comprehensive survey of present-day re- 
ligious tendencies in India. Illastrated, $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY. A thoughtful book emphasizing the applicability of Chris- 
tian idealism to the conditions of modern life and how these ideals may be ee KT 


THE MAN OF NAZARETH 


By FREDERICK L. ANDERSON. A book for the general reader, peeing in a clear 
light the broad and generally accepted facts of the life of Jesus and the most important 
problems which have arisen from his career and the conditions of his time, $1.00 


A practical little book embodying the wise counsel of 
$1.00 





On Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 
MACMILLAN’S Illustrated Christmas Catalog Free on Request. 





Published THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


























C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all 
Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 


Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
126 West 42d Street 














] New York City L 














MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Rox. Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 








Pbhotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MILITARY SANITATION 


Until the Franco-Prussian War a 
scant generation ago armies always 
suffered more from disease than from 
the bullets of the enemy. Usually dur- 
ing the first month of the campaign 
there was very little illness. Then dis- 


ease began to show itself and gradually - 


eliminated all those of lessened resist- 
ive vitality, leaving the hardened sol- 
diers, who were carried off only by se- 
vere epidemics. The German sanitary 
triumph was mainly due to the rapidity 
of the campaign and the consequent 
fact that the troops were not kept long 
in camp. At that time the great ad- 
vances in bacteriology had not come. 
Pasteur was still studying fermentation, 
but had not turned aside from that sub- 
ject to infectious diseases among hu- 
man beings. His work had begun to rev- 
olutionize surgery thru Lister, but not 


medicine as yet. Koch’s great discov-: 


ery came in the early eighties, and the 
development of bacteriology, with its 
definite contribution to preventive med- 
icine by revealing the bacterial causes 
of the various diseases and the mode 
of prophylaxis, did not come until the 
nineties. In spite of this our experience 
in the Spanish-American War was very 
discouraging. Sanitary science is now 
on trial, yet sanitarians face even the 
present war situation with confidence. 
It has long been noted that whenever 
troops were on the move they were very 
little hampered by disease. In camp, 
however, they commonly suffered se- 
verely. As soon as camp was broken 
the enteric affections, especially, which 
had been the cause of much sickness 
and death, promptly diminished. So 
true was this that it used to be said 
that the army seemed to march away 
from some source of poison—hence the 
suspicion was often aroused that the 
enemy must have poisoned the wells, or 
if the army had been in a hostile coun- 
try that the inhabitants had been tam- 
pering with the food which they sup- 
plied the soldiers. The suspicion that 
the army was being poisoned was cor- 
rect. But the source of the poison, as 
we now know, was the army itself. It 
was poisoned by its own excretions. 
These got into the water supplies in 
the winter time or were carried back 
to camp by flies and other insects in 
the summer and were the fruitful 
source of disease. Much later than the 
Franco-German War in our own little 
Spanish-American conflict we came to 
realize this latter danger very well. 
The one important thing that mili- 


tary sanitation must secure then is a . 


supply of drinking water beyond any 
possibility of contamination by sewage. 
All the enteric diseases, particularly 
that scourge of armies, typhoid fever 


and the diarrheic affections, are due to ~ 


the ingestion of human excreta. The 
food is not nearly so important as the 
water. The reason is clear. Nature has 
fortunately given, or man has devel- 
oped, a taste for cooked rather than 
raw food. The cooking of food at once 
destroys the serious microbic elements 
that may be present and above all, thor- 
oly sterilizes any contamination from 
human excretions and is far more effi- 
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cient than any artificial prophylaxis of 
sanitary science. 

Cholera, that is, true Asiatic cholera, 
like typhoid fever is carried by water, 
but usually presents no serious danger 
in Western countries because the dis- 
ease is not endemic. There will be very 
little need of special precautions against 
it in the Western war area, but in the 
Austro-Servian center of conflict it may 
present a serious danger. Cholera 
caused a great many deaths during the 
Balkan War scarcely more than a year 
ago. Almost inevitably some cases have 
held over in the unsettled state of those 
countries and an epidemic is  pos- 
sible enough if one is not already 
in progress in that quarter. French 
army surgeons are rejoicing over 
the fact that the French troops 
which have been exposed to typhoid 
fever in Africa have in recent years 
suffered very little from the disease, 
having been immunized by the so-called 
typhoid vaccine, and therefore will 
bring back no “carriers” of the affection 
into Europe. Any serious outbreak of 
typhoid will undoubtedly be the signal 
for mass immunization, tho a great 
many of the soldiers on both sides are 
already thus protected. The French 

. Academy of Medicine is just reported 
as having offered all its facilities and 
the service of its members for the prep- 
aration of true vaccine for smallpox 
and typhoid vaccine, as well as any 
other medical purpose assigned by the 
Government. 

After the care for the water supply 
the next most important sanitary fac- 
tor is the prevention of the breeding 
of insects, nearly all of which are ac- 
tual or suspected carriers of disease. 
The fly is probably the most serious and 
the latrines have to be carefully 
screened against it. In malarial coun- 
tries the mosquito would have to be 
guarded against, but except from Italy 
and Turkey and the Balkans there 
will be very little trouble from 
malaria in the present war. Other 
insect pests will have to be, fought, 
particularly on the Austro-Russian 
frontier. Typhus fever exists in cen- 
tral Europe as an endemic dis- 
ease and its subsidiary title of ship or 
jail fever shows that it spreads par- 
ticularly where people are crowded to- 
gether. Recent studies have shown that 
the disease is diffused by the body louse, 
so that this parasite will have to be 
dealt with. In Russia relapsing fever, 
which used to be common in Ireland 
and Scotland, but is so no more, still oc- 
curs and the agent for the transmission 
of this is probably that guest of civil- 
ization everywhere, cimex lectularius, 

‘the ordinary bedbug. 

It seems almost trivial to talk of in- 
sects as objects of solicitude when a 
great war is on, but these little things 
have often confounded the strength of 
great armies. The Russian troops might 
well bring with them some cases of 
plague and rats in the neighborhood of 
camps would provide the fleas that 
would transfer the disease to many hu- 
man beings. On not a few occasions in 
history victory has seemed certain for 
a besieging army when plague broke 
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F you are thinking of purchasing a piano as 
an appropriate gift this Christmas, consider 
what a Steinway would mean in your home. 


Necessarily the Steinway is priced slightly 
higher than pianos of other makes. This 
difference in cost merely reflects the superior 
qualities of the Steinway. The price makes 
possible the incomparable tone, resonant and 
sweet, and the perfect workmanship that 
makes every Steinway a lifetime possession. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 




















KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES 


TER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 

FI , ite , TABEE 
Give service equal to the best PUBLIC UTILITIES PLANTS in cities. Vacuum Cleaning Refrigerating, 
Washing Machines, Cream Separators, Churns, etc., driven from one engine or motor. Siarie, Compact, 
Economicat. Last a life-time. Any size from a cottage to a palace. Send for bulletin50 on any subject. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO., Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill 
Factories: KEWANEE, ILL. and LANCASTER. PA. Branch Offices: NEW YORK and CHICAGO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Sis ) 
Sectional Bookcases 


are expansible to meet the demands of a growing 
library in home, study or office. : 
The variety of styles, woods and finishes in which 
they are made provides for almost every purpose 
and purse. , . 
Inexpensive, Plain Oak Sections without doors, 
Practical Cases with Sliding Glass Doors and a large 
variety of Cases with Receding Doors, all shown in 
Catalog“ H.”’ This catalog ought to be in your library. 





(2 SWINGING 
DESK STAND 


for typewriter, reference books, etc. 
Attachit toeither side of desk or table. 
Top 14x18 in., on strong, black enameled 
metal frame. Swings away when not in 

use. Locking device holds it firmly where 
wanted. Increases your desk room—oceupies 
no floor space. 

By Parcel Post on receipt of price. 


* eo ° 
(2¢>Compact Filing Sections 
are made in 28 styles, so your filing needs 
may be economically taken care of, inone 
handy stack. Most filing space in least 
floor and wall space. High grade work- 
manship and finish, 


One of Four Complete Lines 
of Office Devices shown in our 96-page 
Catalog ** F."" Files of any capacity, for 
any purpose at almost any price. 

—** Filing Suggestions "'—our helpful 
Free booklet of filing data sent with Cata- 
log ‘'F’'—Filing Devices, Office Specialties, ete., 
and Catalog ‘‘H''—2 lines Sectional Bookcases. 
The 9/2 Manufacturing Company 
61 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 

New York Ofice—75 John Street 
Made also in Canada by The Knechiel 
Furniture Company,Lid.,Hanover Ontario 


7. 































REAL ESTATE 


120 A FARM for sale, North Stonington, 
Cre Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 
acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house. Good 
Water. 1% miles from trolley. Address 
ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE 
S.acres of land, 7 room bungalow, barn, chicken house, on 
trolley, 3 miles trom Bridgeton. $2250.00. 

ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON, N. J. 


California Orange Grove 


$50,000. Very best; never frozen; trees twenty- 
two years old; beautifully located near town and 
good roads; average net profit for past four years 
12% on price asked; crop on trees for 1915 prom- 
ises to be the best the grove has ever produced. 
Ideally located for health and pleasure. I offer 
this property on its merits. Address GEORGE R. 
STPWART, 388 So. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy. alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. intervet. Come at once and make your 
selection. We have just the farm you are looking 
for. Hart Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, 
Wis. 

















out and the siege had to be raised. 
The occurrence of the disease was 
looked upon as an act of Providence by 
the besieged; it is easy, with our in- 
creased knowledge, to see man’s own 
neglect of cleanliness in the disposal of 
food remnants as the true factor. 

The military sanitarian’s main duty 
is. that of the enforcement of thoro 
cleanliness and the proper disposal of 
garbage and sewage and the control of 
human parasites. There is no sure pro- 
phylaxis of disease unless the men will 
codperate or unless stringent sanitary 
laws are absolutely enforced. It is all 
a question of little things. In spite of 
unfavorable conditions sanitary science 
can transform the pest hole of the 
tropics into a health resort at Panama, 
and it will be a rude shock if it fails 
to make this war mark an epoch in the 
care of large bodies of men in the field. 


NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $3,571.33. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 


R. W. Alby, Machias, Maine, $6.25; 
Tracy P. Anderson, Horicon, Wis., $2; 
Carl M. Brewster, Pullman, Wash., $7; 
Pres. M. T. Bates, Hiram, Ohio, 52; Miss 
Helen J. Barker, 9 Pine st., Concord, N. 
H., $2; F. J. Boehmer, care People’s Bank, 
Jonesburg, Mo., $3; Albert Close, R. F. D. 
7, Rome, Ga., $2; Prof. Geo. H. Colton, 
Jiram, Ohio, $2; Norborne Crowell, Hiram, 
Ohio, $2; Mrs. Anna H. Conant, care Trin- 
ity Church, Santa Barbara, 14 East Valein 
st., Santa Barbara, Cal., $6; Miss Edna 
B. Downing, Friends Academy, Locust 
Valley, L. I., $5; Jerome Dowd, care Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., $5; 
Prof. B. S. Dian, Hiram, Ohio, $2; Bernard 
C. Ewer, Reed College, Portland, Ore., 
$2.50; Mrs. Bernard C. Ewer, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore., $2.50; Chas. S. Fau- 
sold, Eliz. High School, Elizabethtown, N. 
Y., $4.50; Miss L. M. Ferguson, 1731 H 
street, Sacramento, Cal., $3; C. P. Foun- 
tain, care Agri. and Mech. College, College 
Station, Tex., $2; E. O. Gierre, care Drs. 
Gierre, Johnson & Koreu, Madison, Minn., 
$2: W. E. Gordon, Hiram, Ohio, $2; Prof. 
Anna Gould, Hiram, Ohio, $2; Prof. B. G. 
Haggard, Hiram, Ohio, $2; Hiram College 
students, Hiram, Ohio, $21.20; Mrs. Chas. 
C. Howe, 4808 Farnam st., Omaha, Neb., 
$1; A. Einar Johnson, care Drs. Gierre, 
Johnson & Koreu, Madison, Minn., $2; El- 
len L. Keyes, care Pomfret Congregational 
School, Pomfret, Conn., $2; Mrs. W. H. 
McClure, Lakewood, N. J., $2; R. T. Me- 
Cormick, 505 Walnut st., Irwin, Pa., $2; 
Miss Margaret Miller, Thomas Circle, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., $2; Antoinette D. Melvin, 
Porterville, Cal., $2; J. Tracy Melvin, Por- 
terville, Cal., $2; Mrs. E. Stendahl, treas- 
urer Trinity Lutheran S. S., Laramie, 
Wyo., $3.50; J. O. Newcomb, Hiram, Ohio, 
$2; Prof. Emma Ryder, Hiram, Ohio, $2; 
C. O. Reynard, Hiram, Ohio, $2; Prof. V. 
Stauffin, Hiram, Ohio, $2; S. Augusta Tain- 
ter, dean of women in academy, Academy 
of Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho, $2; . a 
Thompson, Artesia, Cal., $2; Mrs. Robert 
I. Wygle, Ames, Iowa, $2. 





TRAVEL 


Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings. 
India, China, Philippines. 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India, 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State St., N. Y. 




















**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON . . . $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA . $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . ° $33.80 Round trip 


_ Including meals and stateroom berth. — 
Fine steamers. — f _ Best service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless. 


Send fo particulars. 


Merchants and Miners 


Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


IN THE PINES 
NOW IS THE TIME 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 















































NEW YORK > 
Broadway at 54th Street 
**Broadway”™ Cars from Crand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 
New and 
Fireproof 
Strictly 
First-Class 
Rates 
Reasonable 
$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 
10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 
Send for 
Booklet 
H. P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
The 
Florence Fleming Noyes School 
of Rhythmic Expression 
Eisraseddsm™ne Nove} wrincoa 


Instruction in Rhythmic Pan- 
tomime and Dance 
Based on natural movement instead 
of mere motion 
Class and Private Lessons 


57 West Fifty-Seventh St, New York 


In the summer at Peterborough, N. H. 
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Will make you dook 

ounger and more 
Beautiful than all the 
external treatments you 
might use for a lifetime. 
No massage, electricity, 
vibration,  astringents, 
plasters, straps, filling 
or surgery — Just Na- 
ture’s Way. 

Results come soon 
and are permanent. My 
System makes muddy, 
sallow skins clear and 
the complexion as fresh as in girlhood; firms the 
flesh and never fails to lift d ing an gging facial 
muscles, thereby obliterating resultant wrinkles. The 
too thin face and neck are rounded out and hollows 
filled in, No one too old or too young to benefit. | 

My System makes double chins disappear quickly 
and it leaves the flesh firm, after the superfluous fat 
is worked away. : 

My Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special 
work to make the figure more shapely and youthful; 
instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, hands, nails and feet. - 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercise will freshen complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring. me ye 

rite today for my New Booklet on “‘Facial Beauty 
Coleus. Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions’’— 


My Beauty Exercises 








If you tell me what improvement you would like, I 
can write you more helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 


Dept. 3311, 209 State Street, Chicago 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 











SCHOOLS 


























HOM in addition to resident 
SHORTHAND 


F The University of Chicago 
STUDY formation address 
23rd Year U. of C.(Div. M)Chicago, II]. “bl! Tre 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written Wy, . 
p Sree kot raled lines’ — 10 shading” — 


signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’” Speedy, practical system 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilising 
ve matter, free, address CHICAGO CORRESPON D- 
CK SCHOOLS, 93] Chicago Opera House Block, 





'YY IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL_D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A Course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for Editor ——— 's Magazine. 


ree. ress 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


De. Esenwein Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 





Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business, 
Primary and ting, Classes for Younger Boys. 
B. Campsett, F. F. Wirson—Headmasters. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 








THE WORLD’S METALS 


The period of rapidly increasing 
growth in copper production seems to 
have come to an end for the moment. 
With the exception of the Chile Copper 
Company owned by the Guggenheims, 
no new large producer will enter the 
list in the near future. 

New discoveries often appear at first 
to be playthings of science, but their 
practical application soon develops. The 
fluorescence of certain minerals when 
subjected to rays of ultraviolet light 
has already found practical application 
in the concentration of ores in mining. 

The Standard Oil Company has as- 
sembled.a large staff of American geol- 
ogists in China and is rapidly pushing 
the exploration of the promising Chi- 
nese oil districts. These are to be worked 
on a codperative basis, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment having a direct interest in the 
results of the development. 


In the near future increased interest 
is likely to be paid to gold mining, par- 
ticularly in the way of working large 
tonnages of low grade ore. The gold 
output of the world is beginning to 
show ‘an annual decrease, in place of 


the heavy annual increases which have |. 


marked the past three decades. No new 
high grade deposits have been discov- 
ered lately. 


The United States has the largest 
known coal reserves in the world, fol- 
lowed by China and Germany in the 
order named, with Great Britain, Can- 
ada and Australia far behind. Since 
China has large iron ore deposits and 
very cheap labor, it is probable that 
the twentieth century will see the 
United States, China and Germany 
struggling for leadership in the steel 
industry of the world. : 

An international commission will at- 
tempt to settle disputes between squat- 
ters and American mining companies 
in Spitzbergen coal fields. Geologists 
estimate that the island contains two 
thousand million tons of workable coal, 
of high grade. Four months’ winter 
darkness and a shipping season only 
three months long serve to limit devel- 
opment, but American interests are in- 
creasing output rapidly. 

Two aluminum. plants are now build- 
ing in the South, one in North Carolina 
and another in Tennessee. Tho the en- 
tire American supply of aluminum ore 
is mined in the South, all our metallic 
aluminum has heretofore been made at 
Niagara and Massena Falls. Large wa- 
ter powers capable of developing very 
cheap electricity are more influential 
than ore supplies in determining the 
locations of aluminum plants. 


Mining is done wholesale nowadays 
and one of the copper companies near 
Salt Lake City blasts down the ore 
from the mountainside with powder, 
loads it into cars with steam shovels, 
and crushes and concentrates it in two 
huge mills at the rate of 20,000 tons 
per day. A ton of ore contains only 
twenty-seven pounds of copper, yet the 
work is profitable enough to justify the 
spending of $15,000,000 on land and 
machinery. 








254. Fifth Avenue, New York 


OSAKA 





@ Artistic flower dishes in bronze 
and porcelain, plain white and 
penal 

flower arrangement. 


Yamanaka ] 
& Co. 


SHANGHAI 
KIOTO PEKING 


LONDON 
BOSTON 


e ware, for Japanese artistic 


Pamphlet on application. 











MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street 








ANDIRONS 





MANTELS 


New York City 

















GOLDEN YELLOW YAMS. 


‘Something Different for that Thanksgiving 


Dinner.”’ 


A rich luscious sweet potato, grown in the sweet 
piney woods, ripering in the mellow Southern sun- 
shine, something different for your appetite; you'll 
like them baked, they candy themselves. 

Nicely packed box, postpaid, for one dollar. 


PINEY WOODS COUNTRY LIFE SCHOOL, 


Braxton, Miss. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the warld 




















THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital and Surplus 
over $12,000,000 


Deposits 
over $45,000,000 


Resources 
over $67,000,000 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 














THE METROPOLITAW BANK 


SE SD Ws cscevcescccicers $1,000,000.00 
ct cvtnccacevacded 1,250,000.00 
EY MUS esasccdccccvaces 182,547.61 


DIRECTORS. 


8. J. MOORE, President 
D. E. THOMSON, K.c. Vioe-Pres. 
Sir W. MORTIME R CL ARK, K.C, 
JOHN FIRSTBROOK 
JAMES RYRIE 
W D. ROSS 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
W. D. ROSS, General Manager 


CORRESPONDENTS: 


New York: Bank of the Manhattan Compan 
London: Bank of Scotland. ae 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 





























THE MARKET 
PLACE 

















OUR NEW BANKING SYSTEM 


This has been a notable week in the 
financial world. The Federal Reserve 
Banking system has gone into opera- 
tion, the foreign exchange situation has 
shown a gratifying approach to the 
normal and the Cotton Exchange has 
opened for unrestricted business. 

On Monday Reserve banks were 
opened in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Dallas and San Francisco. These 
institutions are under the supervision 
of the Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington, composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and five members appointed by 
the President. 

The new banks are not institutions 
for the direct use of the public; they 
are bankers’ banks. They have banks as 
stockholders, banks (and the United 
States Government) as_ depositors, 
banks as customers. 

The Reserve banks will serve as de- 
positaries of a part of the reserves of 
the national and other member banks. 
By thus concentrating the reserves of 
the banks in any district they will at 
the same time strengthen the underly- 
ing support of the banks in time of 
financial danger and permit the mem- 
ber banks to hold smaller reserves than 
have been the rule in the past. This 
release of reserve funds will enlarge 
the credit possibilities of the banks, 
while the concentration of the reserves 
will strengthen the ultimate basis of 
the credit. 

It has taken a long time for us to 
come to this rational and enlightened 
improvement of our banking system. Its 
consummation could not come at a time 
when stability and flexibility in our 
banking arrangements were more ur- 
gently needed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND THE 
RETURN TO THE NORMAL 


Foreign exchange rates have taken a 
sudden drop almost to the normal fig- 
ure. Indeed they have declined well be- 
low the point at which it is profitable 
to export gold. The syndicate which is 
arranging to meet New York City’s ob- 
ligations abroad by shipping gold to 
Ottawa, in calling upon its subscribers 
for another instalment of their sub- 
scriptions, requested that payment 
should be in clearing-house checks rath- 
er than in gold or in exchange, as in 
the case of the previous calls. The syn- 
dicate had found itself able to purchase 
bills of exchange for the whole amount 
—nearly fifteen million dollars—at 
rates considerably below $4.90, the 
reckoned cost of shipping gold to Can- 
ada. What this improvement in the ex- 
change situation means is shown by the 
fact that when the syndicate was 


formed early in September, the ar- 
rangement with the city provided for 
a maximum of $5.033 for exchange, 
whereas the syndicate is now able to 
buy exchange under $4.90, with a re- 
sulting saving to the city. 


THE COTTON EXCHANGE OPENS © 


The New York Cotton Exchange 
opened on Monday. The prices on the 
opening day were about what had been 
expected by those best informed, De- 
cember cotton opening at 7.45, as 
against 10.75 when the Exchange closed 
on July 31. The trading was at first 
limited in extent, largely due to the 
absence of speculative buying and sell- 
ing. The speculators were naturally 
holding off to see what the course of 
prices was likely to be. In the absence 
of speculation, and with every one tend- 
ing to maintain an attitude of watch- 
ful waiting, there was little excitement 
in the market and not a great deal of 
business. 

But the Exchange is open; and it 
should not be long before the real condi- 
tion of affairs should begin to make 
itself clear and the market adjust itself 
according to the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand. Then speculation will 
show itself again and resume the func- 
tion of economic usefulness which for 
three and a half months it has been 
compelled by ulterior force to abdicate. 

A simple explanation of this decided 
improvement in the exchange situation 
is given by the Financial Chronicle. It 
is the expiration of the moratoria in 
the leading European countries which 
has increased the supply of exchange 
bills and pulled the rate down. For the 
past three months our attention has 
been fixed on our debts to Europe, and 
we have had no eyes for the debts of 
the rest of the world to us. When the 
war broke out millions of dollars were 
due us on current account. In the ordi- 
nary course of events these debts to us 
—represented in great measure in bills 
on London, the banking center of the 
world—would have served to offset our 
debts to “abroad.” The collection of 
what was due us and the payment of 
what we owed would have been, as it 
normally is, practically only a matter 
of bookkeeping. 

But the British moratorium—and to 
a lesser extent the moratoria in other 
countries—relieved the foreign debtor 
of the necessity of paying his debts “on 
the nail,” while it afforded no relief to 
the American debtor from his foreign 
obligations. In the words of the Chron- 
icle, “Is it surprizing under these con- 
ditions that our foreign exchange mar- 
ket should have become completely dis- 
organized? . . . The exchange market 


became a wholly one-sided affair.” 
The British moratorium, which has 
been extended from time to time, is run- 
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Business Established 1853 


HoraceS. Ely 
& Company 
Real Estate 


Agents 
Brokers 
Appraisers 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Between 4ist and 42d Sts. 


New York City 





Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-Pres. 

Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 

Oliver H. Corsa, Asst Treas. 

Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin 














The Merchants National Bank 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ae suamawsetenuee - «++ -$1,000,000.00 
Surplus Earnings....................+. 1,000,000.00 
M. J. BARBER, Cashier. 


This bank will receive direct from banks, manu- 
facturers and mercantile firms, checks and time 
items drawn on Providence, and remit upon pay- 
ment in New York exchange at a reasonable rate. 








THE NORTHWEST IS PROSPEROUS 
THERE IS A REASON 

It is admitted by financial experts to be the most prosperous 
section of our country. 

You can share this prosperity, obtain a liberal rate of interest 
and feel confident of the most perfect security, through our 
Farm Mortgage Loans, in amounts from oO 

If you desire further information, write us. 


HENNEPIN MORTGAGE LOAN COMPANY 
Cor, 2ud Ave. and 5th 8t., Minneapolis, Minn. 














DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 

Meriden, Conn., November 15, 1914. 
Coupons No. 32 of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of this Company will be payable on and after 











December 1st on presentation at the American 
Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. 


GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


Southern Pacific Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 33 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Ore Dollar and 
Fifty “Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital 
Stock of this Company has been declared payable 
at the Treagurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., on January 2, 1915, to stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock P..M. on Monday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1914. The stock transfer books will not 
be closed for the payment of this dividend. 
Cheques will be mailed only to stockholders who 
have filed permanent dividend orders. 

- K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 

November 12, 1914. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


A Quarterly Dividend 

of $2.00 per share on the Common Stock of this 
company has this day been declared, payable at 
the Treasurer’s office, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y¥., on January 2, 1915, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at 3 o’clock P. M., Tuesday, December 1, 
1914. The stock trinsfer books will not be closed 
for the payment of this dividend. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are 
urgently requested to file dividend mailing orders 
with the undersigned, from whom blank forms 
may be had upon ~ pplication. 

FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., November 12, 1914. 











ning out. Dormant credits are Leing re- 
leased. We are finding our task of pay- 
ing our debts, in which we have never 
faltered, made easier as the rest of the 
world begins to pay its debts to us. 








The Pacific Coast has a bumper crop of 
barley. The exports of barley from San 
Francisco during the past three months 
amounted to 3,785,452 quintals, more than 
ten times as much as was exported in the 
corresponding months of last year. The ex- 
ports of canned salmon are twice those of 
last year. 


The proposed $135,000,000 cotton loan 
fund does not violate the anti-trust laws. 
Attorney-General Gregory, in response to 
an inquiry from President Wilson, has ren- 
dered an opinion to this effect. Nevertheless 
serious obstacles have been encountered in 
carrying out the plan. 

he New York City banks agreed with 
the utmost promptness to furnish their 
share of the fund which amounted to $50,- 

,000. But their example is not being 
followed with eagerness elsewhere. The 
banking interests of New England mani- 
fest an unfortunate indifference to the 
project. The apparent reason for this atti- 
tude in the banks of a cotton manufactur- 
ing region is that the pool would be likely 
to keep the price of raw cotton at a higher 
level than it would reach unassisted. In 
the West there seems to be hesitancy about 
entering into the scheme, arising probably 
from the conviction that the resources of 
the banks there will be needed to finance 
the grain crops and the local business in- 
terests. 

Now that the Exchange is open again it 
should not be long before light will be 
thrown upon the question whether the fund 
is really necessary. If the course of the 
market should point strongly to the desir- 
ability of some means of supporting the 
price of cotton, the reluctance to subscribe 
to the pool may tend to disappear. 


As we have pointed out, one of the 
most important lessons for the South to 
learn from its present predicament is that 
its farmers ought to raise something beside 
cotton. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
given good advice on this point to his com‘ 
patriots of the South. In a circular re- 
cently issued, he says: 

“The constructive plan which appeals to 
this department as wise and practicable is 
simply this: To bring home to the farmers 
the fact that in the next year or in the 
next few years the prices of all foodstuffs 
are likely to be high, and that it is the 
part of wisdom for the farmers of the coun- 
try to make every effort to take advantage 
of the situation and to increase their prod- 
ucts of foodstuffs so far as possible. 

“Many of the southern states import 
many millions of dollars worth of grain 
each year. With the increasing prices of 
these products it is economically unsound 
for the South to rely so largely on other 
sections for them. It seems clear to this 
department that southern farmers should 
at least produce grains for home consump- 
tion as a means of cutting down the family 
expenses, and that they might increase their 
production of chickens, guineas, turkeys, 
and hogs to the point at least of supplying 
their own needs and the needs of their 
neighbors. With adequate attention to mar- 
keting, they can also profitably produce 
these things for interstate shipments.” 

Keeping all one’s eggs in one basket has 
undoubted advantages of convenience, sim- 
plicity and: economy—until some one up- 
sets the basket. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 
International Silver Company, coupons No. 32 


of First Mortgage Bonds, payable on and after 
December 1. 


Southern Pacific Company, quarterly, 
per share, payable January 2, 1915. 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
quarterly, 


$1.50 


common, 
2 per share, payable January 2, 1915. 














REPORT OF THE OONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 

at City of New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business October 3ist, 
1914: 

RESOURUES. 
Loans and discounts............. 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8S. bonds deposited to secure 


$7,000,819.36 
27.08 


Civewlation ..ccccccscccccsccce 495,000.00 
Other securities to secure circu- 
BRODER. cccccccccencecessenscess 744,347.16 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8. de- | 
BD sovcvestccceteseongeoces 1,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. de- 
posits, $104,820; to seaure Pos- 
tal Savings, $200,380.......... 305,200.00 


Bonds, securities, ete. @other than 


stocks) 347,443.62 


All other stocks.......ccccccess 4,475.00 
Due from national Wanks (not re- 

Serve agents).........eeeeeeee 600,102.09 
Due from State and private banks 

and bankers, trust companies | 

and savings banks............ 93,120.26 
Checks and other cash items.. 14,151.31 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 350,480.79 
Notes of other natiomal banks.. 310,980.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 

and CeNtS........eeeveeeeeers 2,819.22 


Lawful money reserve in bank, 
viz.: 


Specie 1,751,371.45 





Legal tender notes........... 249,930.00 
Clearing House loan certificates 

(met Balance)... ccccccccsccces 100,000.00 
Amount paid on account of sub- 

scription to $100,000,000 gold 

fund (subscribed) less amount, 

if any, returned to subscriber 41,910.75 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 

Treasurer (5% of circulation) 55,000.00 | 
ue from U. 8S. Treasurer...... 15,000.00 | 
Total coccccccccccccesesovcces $12,483,178.09 
LIABILITIES. 

Capitabd stock paid in........... $1,000, 000.00 | 
Barplus Fund... cccccvcescccvscves 600,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses 

and taxes paid.......s.eeeees 205,840.78 
Reserved for taxeS.......+++++0+ 7,500.00 


National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other national banks.... 
Due to State and private banks 


2,301,386.03 


1,088,500.00 | 


Oe DEROUR. « 0.0040.600+00600%080 910,938.97 | 
Due to trust companies and sav- | 
ings banksS......cccccsccsveces 715,988.89 | 
Individual deposits subject t | 
sic canola hath tiie asp enmaeia 5,139,016.56 | 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 132,150.00 | 
Certified checkS8.........++see00. 96,112.07 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 4,598.97 
United States deposits.......... 01,685.82 
Postal savings deposits......... 179,460.00 | 
Petal ccccccvccscsccosvecsocse $12,483, 178.09 


State of New York, County of- New York, s8s.: | 


I, E. V. GAMBIDR, Cashier of the above- | 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above | 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th 
day of November, 1914. 
JAMBS M. TULLY, Notary ‘Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
A. F. KOUNTZE, 


LORENZO BENEDICT, 


\ Directors. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, 




















EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK _ | 


New York City 


Condition at the close of business October 31, 
1914. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. $1,391,056.27 
Bonds and other securities to se- 
cure Circulation.....ccccccccces 202,837.50 
a” Ree 96,366.62 
Banking house, furniture and fix- 
tures 


155,421.33 
6,934.35 








- 408,666.49 

Customers’ liability under Letters 
of 2,546.04 
Cagh and reserve... .ccccccccccece 373,838.73 
$2,637, 667.33 

LIABILITIES. 

DE ticcrPataditesesedbechace $250,000.00 
Surplus and profits............... 65,852.88 
on 6d. Crace ena dé 1,575.89 
DEED sccncnesceesoonerecens 150,000.00 
Acceptances under Letters of Credit 2,546.04 
DY wish deesdheGnee desvswede 2,167,692.52 
$2,637,667.33 


OFFICERS 
VINCENT LOESER, President. 
OSCAR STINER, Vice-President. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier. 
H. V. E. TERHONE, Asst. Cashier. 
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INCORPORATED 1852 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY 1, 1914. 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash capltal.........sseeeceeees 


$1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance........ 2,642,121.89 


Losses in process of adjustment 249,455.48 
Reserve for commissions and 
CEROP GMMBe cc cccccsedcccccce 65,350.86 
Reserve for taxes..........6++. 45,000.00 
Total Mabilities, including cap- 
Sl stinennenisenesnnes coianes $4,001,928.23 
NET SURPLUS.........+..- 741,304.63 


$4,743, 232.86 
Surplus to Policyholders, $1,741,304.63 


R. BMORY WARFIELD, President. 

JOSEPH McCORD, Vice-President and Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Assistant Secretary 
JAMES W. HOWIE, General Agent 

ELMER E. CAIN, Mgr. Metropolitan District. 


The real strength of an Insurance Company 
is in the conservatism of its management, and 
the management of the Hanover is an absolute 


assurance of the security of its Policy. 


Home Office: Hanover Building, 34 and 36 
Pine Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 











Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1913 
Total Assets . « $5,954,448 
Total Liabilities . 2,532,223 
Reinsurance Reserve . 2,281,938 
Surplus over all Lia- 
bilities . 3,422,225 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 

















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


























7% NET FARM LOANS. For 15 years I have 
loaned money for an English Mortgage Co., 
without a default. Now withdrawn on account of 
a Write for lists. O. K. GARY, TUPELO, 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
680 BROADWAY 


DD: cepotendadbbishtidevcess 0,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS........ 65,852.88 
VINCENT LOBSER......cccccccccces President 
GED MEBs cccccccececoese Vice-President 
GBORGE E. HOYER.......ccccccscees Cashier 
G. V. B. TERHUNE........ Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Vincent Loeser 
Leanver H. Tuorn Wittarp S. Tuttre 
Freveric T. Home Francis B. Grirrin 
MAxIMILiAN Morcentuav, JR. 


Oscar STINER 














This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


CO-INSURANCE 


A reader has asked me to furnish a 
simple explanation of the use and ef- 
fect of the co-insurance clause in fire 
insurance policies. This is one of the 
least understood and most misrepre- 
sented provisions of that contract. It 
has been repeatedly legislated against, 
and is perhaps forbidden in a few 
states. 

Theoretically, the making of fire in- 
surance rates rests upon a scientific 
foundation. In actual practise this is 
not true because of the innumerable fac- 
tors of hazard involved which, by rea- 
son of their constantly changing nature 
defy analysis and reduction to math- 
ematical formule. The difficulties are 
being slowly overcome, but at this time 
it must be admitted that rating is only 
semi-scientific. 

Now, it is quite properly assumed that 
the only hazard involved for considera- 
tion by a fire insurance company is the 
physical hazard—the inherent suscep- 
tibility of the risk to damage or destruc- 
tion by fire. That is to say, there is 
positively no moral hazard thru the 
person insured. The rate, then, meas- 
ures the physical hazard only. There 
being no moral hazard, the full value 
of the risk is safely insurable. That be- 
ing true, the insurer is entitled to a pre- 
mium calculated at the rate made on 
the full value of the risk. 

Right there is where complications 
arise. The buyers of fire insurance pro- 
tection, those whose morals are beyond 
reproach, to save premiums, rely on the 
existing means to subdue fires, and take 
an amount of insurance considerably 
smaller than the full value of the prop- 
erty. In following this plan, the insured 
calculates for an amount of indemnity 
which, in case of a partial loss, will 
fully cover him. That is sound business 
judgment in him, but it is injurious to 
the interests of his insurer. Why? 

For this reason: Suppose the insur- 
ance bought equals but fifty per cent of 
the value of the property insured, and 
the damage inflicted by fire is found to 
be fifty per cent of the value of the 
risk insured. The company has received 
only one-half of the whole premium on 
that transaction, but its loss ratio on it 
is one hundred per cent. To put the 
matter in another way, for one-half of 


the whole premium on the risk (meas- 
uring by the full value of the property) 
the insured suffers a partial loss while 
the company incurs a total loss. 

Co-insurance corrects that inequity. 
Under the “full” or “one hundred per 
cent co-insurance clause,” insurance 
equaling the value of the property is 
required to be maintained, failing in 
which the insured becomes a co-insurer 
for the difference. His position in that 
case is that of any other insurer on the 
risk, all of which contribute their just 
proportion of the adjusted loss. If the 
property is entirely destroyed, the full 
face of the outstanding insurance poli- 
cies covering it is paid. If the damage 
is but fifty per cent of the value, the 
insurance company pays its proportion 
only and the insured bears fifty per 
cent. He has saved fifty per cent of the 
premium; he is a co-insurer, and must 
contribute his share of the whole loss. 

The “full” co-insurance clause has 
been used for this illustration to sim- 
plify it and render the principle clear- 
er. As a matter of fact, that clause ap- 
pears in comparatively few policies, 
while the “seventy-five per cent” and 
the “eighty per cent” clauses are quite 
common. Under these, the insured is re- 
quired to carry insurance equal to 
seventy-five or eighty per cent of value, 
as the case may be, or assume the re- 
sponsibilities of co-insurer for the de- 
ficiency. It is all a matter of contract, 
the consideration (premium) for which 
is adjusted to fit the circumstances. In 
some districts rates are based on the 
use of the clause; in others concessions 
in rate are made for its use. The prin- 
ciple is wholly equitable. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


P. K., Provo, Utah.—The company you 
inquire about was organized in 1895, un- 
der another name, to transact business on 
the assessment plan. Four years later it in- 
corporated under the “stipulated premium” 
law. In 1900 it took its present name and 
in 1903 reorganized as a legal reserve com- 
pany, with $125,000 paid-up capital. which 
was subsequently reduced to $100,000, car- 
rying $25,000 to surplus. Since 1907 the 
stockholders have had eight per cent divi- 
dends each year. The actuarial methods 
are sound; policies fair and liberal ; invest- 
ments of good character and remunerative: 
home office expenses moderate and the cost 
of new business high. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the company is very young and very 
small. Its assets at the beginning of this 
year were $3,944,207; its surplus (includ- 
ing capital) $326.730. The insurance in 
force totals $54,061,305, a gain of about 
$12,000,000 over the year before, indicating 
aggressive work and accounting for the ex- 
cessive expense in securing. new business. 
The company is financially good for any 
contract it sells you; just see that the 
promises are in the policy, if you take one. 


A recent joint examination of the Illinois 
Surety Company of Chicago by the insur- 
ance departments of Illinois and New York 
shows assets, $790,560: liabilities (exclud- 
ing capital stock), .501; surplus, in- 
cluding $250,000 capital, $100,059. The 
shrinkage in surplus since January 1, is 
$185,291. 
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THE PUBLIC BUSINESS 


Three loaves of bread for five cents 
were offered to attract customers to 
Chicago’s new municipal market. 


Boston is to put the garbage cans 
which disfigure Copley Square in vaults 
built under the sidewalks this winter. 


For the first time since 1839, the 
State of Kentucky is to help a county 
build good roads by sharing expenses. 


The Office of Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has sent experts 
to Colorado to study the system of con- 
vict-built roads there. 


Pittsburgh is now to beautify the nu- 
merous barren hills that break up the 
city by planting large areas of lycium 
vines imported from Asia Minor. 


Recall petitions signed by 10,000 have 
been filed for the removal of the mayor 
and two city commissioners of Portland, 
Oregon, who are charged with gross in- 
competence. 


Pittsburgh with $50,000 and Phila- 
delphia with $1,131,000, are among the 
cities which will begin public improve- 
ments this winter in order to give work 
to the unemployed. 


Iowa has now nine commission-gov- 
erned and four general manager cities. 
The latter operate under a stretching 
of the powers of the city councils, so 
that the city clerks become purchasing 
agents. 


Pueblo, Colorado, has completed its 
first levy under single-tax methods. 
This year vacant lots, rights of way 
and franchises are assessed at full 
value and improvements at only fifty 
per cent. 

What insurance men say is the larg- 
est life insurance policy ever written, 
has been issued by a Hartford, Con- 
necticut, company for $8,000,000, insur- 
ing the whole police department of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Holyoke, Massachusetts, is consider- 
ing following the lead of Worcester in 
establishing a municipal piggery sus- 
tained by garbage collected by the city 
itself. Worcester made $30,000 in one 
year from the sale of municipal pork. 

Fort Wayne’s municipal lighting 
plant is actively competing against the 
local private company and following a 
recent reduction to a six-cent rate, 
which the private plant has not yet 
met, it announces a further cut to five 
cents. 


The municipal “movies” of St. Louis 
had a season of unqualified success. 
Fifty-six entertainments were given in 
fourteen city parks at a cost only of 
$2000, and it is planned to continue 
them thru the winter in the school 
buildings. 

There are now about 17,000 men en- 
gaged in construction work on the New 
York subway and elevated road systems 
—14,000 on city-owned and 3000 on 
company-owned lines. Fifty-nine out of 
eighty-three contract sections have al- 
ready been let—outstanding contracts 
by the city amounting to $140,516,385. 
Altogether eighty miles of new city- 
owned railroads with about 260 miles of 
single track are being built. 








Sun 





Founded A. D. 1710. 


ASSETS, 
Real Estate in New York City.... $210,000 
United States Government Bonds. 208,000 


Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- 
teed, Preferred and other Rail- 
road Stocks and other Securities 

Cagh Bp TRB cc 5600s hake co 00s 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in 
course of collection........... 

Other admitted items............ 


3,453,373 
438,169 


503,826 
52,780 





$4,866.148 
Trustees of the Funds of the 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 
Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


The 204th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract |of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1913 





James Brown, Esq. 


204th YEAR 


Insurance Office 


OF LONDON 





LIABILITIES, 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. $3,000,794 
Reserve for Losses in Process of 
CO errr ee 
Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
bilities ...... 0 00 cece ce gee sees 
Surplus over all Liabilities....... 


281,594 
88,450 
1,495,310 


_—_——. 


$4,866,148 
Company in the United States 


Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 




















In good times; in hard times ; 
in times of financial distress; 
AT ALL TIMES 
a policy of life insurance is 
the essential “Safety First” of 
a well-ordered business life. 


. 





Send name, address and date 
of birth for full information, 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1847 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation, 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years, 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

CP GRGINE Glo ccccccccescecs 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 


CD GARIN. coccrsescccécoce 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GHGENEE 0.00 0.06te+000seee0es 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

ONE. TRO. ccccccccccesecece 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SE Min tecnenentacnns 22,585,640. 25 


On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

@mounted t0.......esceeee 13,259,024.16 

The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E, FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 




















FRANKLIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Broad and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, October 31, 1914 





RESOU RCES 
Loans and discounts............. $25,624,898.77 
Due from bankS......seeeeeeee- 4,836,770.59 
Cash and TreServe....-seceeesees 7,158,402.62 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,820,188.49 
$39,440,260.47 

LIABILITIES 
Caphtal .ccccscccesccccccccccece $1, .000.00 
Surplus and net profits... 3,422,527.07 
Circulation ...ccecceseses 1,369, 400.00 
Deposits ..cccccccccccecescccess 00;048,503.40 
$39,440.260.47 


E. P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier 








The Bank of North America 


REPORT OF CONDITION. 
Philadelphia, October 31, 1914. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. 


$12,802,744.13 
Due from banks and bankers.. 


2,139,781.32 


Clearing House exchanges...... 257,783.45 
Cash and reserve....sscscceceess 3,398,559.38 

$18,598,868.28 

LIABILITIES. 

EE .. vgndwhnhs aces ébinde dae $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.... 2,455,132.87 
CRON “bccscescceccentecsees 1,096,900.00 
Clearing House loan certificates. . 685,000.00 
Deposits ccccccccccccccccvcceses 13,361,835.41 

$18,598,868.28 


8. D. JORDAN, Cashier. 
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“It is by educating people into better, easier and 
quicker ways in their daily work that our national 
weeklies can be of service.” 


William R. Willcox, President Efficiency Society 


The First Efficiency Number 


of The Independent will appear on November 30, 1914. 

In this issue EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 

will —_ his first magazine series, entitled “Efficiency 
ife 


” 
. 


For this occasion the following national authorities will 
contribute their views on various phases of Efficiency : 


EFFICIENCY IS FAIR PLAY 


By JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY, Chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


THE QUICKER WAY 


By WILLIAM R. WILLCOX, President Efficiency 
Society, Former Chairman New York Public 
Service Commission, 


EFFICIENCY AND THE CITY 
By HON. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, Mayor of 
Greater New York, 
THE NEW EFFICIENCY OF THE SPIRIT 


By DR. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, Former Lec- 
turer on Hygiene, New York University, Author 
of “Mind and Work,” “The Efficient Life,” etc. 


BATHTUBS AND EFFICIENCY 


By HARRINGTON EMERSON, President of the 
Emerson Company and Efficiency Counsel for the 


U. S. Navy. 


WILL POWER, THE TAP-ROOT OF EFFICIENCY 


By DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, National Educator 
and Former President of Harvard University. 


RECREATION FOSTERS EFFICIENCY 
By JOHN WANAMAKER, Former U. S. Postmaster- 
General and Leading American Merchant. 
BEFORE WE CAN HAVE EFFICIENCY 
By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, Efficiency Counsel for 
the Great Railroad Systems. 
MAKE THE MIND A BURNING-GLASS 
By FRANK A. VANDERLIP, President of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY 
By F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Founder of the Na- 


tional Association of Corporation Schools, 


In later numbers Mr. Purinton will consider various 
factors in Efficiency based on his study of over 500 
efficiency methods and systems and his personal ac- 
quaintance with hygienic and psychological authori- 
ties, corporation heads, social service experts and effi- 
He will discuss the relation of 
to such subjects as the day’s work, food, 
drink, t ought, dress, play, buying, selling, money, 
home, building methods, suburban life. 
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PEBBLES 


Whether Sherman said it or not, it is so. 


Omaha Bee. 


Dean—Have you ever been up before me? 
C. E.—I don’t know. What time do you 


get up?—Princeton Tiger. 


Bro. Bryan—Pax vobiscum. 
Bro. Wilson—Tax vobiscum.—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


What England needs is one of those Cu- 
lebra slides in the Kiel Canal.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Speaking of high churchmen, an English 
parson has just entered the aviation corps. 
—Columbia State. 


She—Don’t you think that fellow in the 
gray suit is handsome? 

He—No, he’s got a face that only a 
mother can love.—Michigan Gargoyle. 


She—lIt takes me fifteen minutes to dress 
in the morning. 

He—lIt only takes me ten. 

She—But J wash!—Princeton Tiger. 


Ruth rode in my new cycle-car 
In the seat in back of me; 
I took a bump at fifty-five— 
And drove on Ruthlessly. 
—Yale Record. 


The action of the French authorities in 
commandeering all the taxicabs for army 
service was a master-stroke, everybody be- 
ing familiar with their unequaled propensi- 
ties for making fearful charges.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


ENGLAND’S LUCK 
“Lucky thing at a crisis like this, that 
we have such topping statesmen.” 
“Rather! How quickly they’ve got on, 
too—it only seems like yesterday that they 
made a mess of everything.’’—London 
Opinion. 


W. J. Bryan’s idea of peace is to make 
a speech about it; a bishop’s idea of peace 
is to pray for it; an editor’s idea of peace 
is to write about it. 

Meanwhile, the war goes on without in- 
terruption from anyone. 

When a war is in progress, something 
more forceful than speeches, prayers anc 
editorials is necessary to stop it—H. W. 
Howe’s Monthly. 


SHERIDONG’S RIDE 


Down from the north, at break of day, 
Bringing to Chalfonte-sur-Livre fresh dis- 


may, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste to the chieftain's 
door, 

The terrible rumble and grumble and roar 

Telling the Germans were coming once 
more— 

And Sheridong one hundred and sixty miles 
away! 


But there is a road from Chalfonte-sur- 
Livre town, 

A good smooth highway leading down,* 

Aan meee, thru the flush of the morning 
ight, 

A racing motor car, black as night, 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

He stretched away with his utmost might; 

Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay, 

For Sheridong was one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven miles away. 


The rest of the story is sad to tell. 

He stopped for a blow-out at Villeduvelle, 

He ran out of oil at Asheleycart 

And the storekeeper charged him a dollar 
a quart. 

And at Pont-du-Thierrydesplaines, alas! 

He found to his horror he’d run out of gas, 

And he walked to Wallabaloo-a-Main 

Before his tanks were replenished again ; 

He had to go round at Chalonselbode 

Full twenty-five miles—they were fixing the 


road. 
But the worst thing of it all, at Dilly-sur- 
Tout, 
The general’s cigarettes gave out, 
And the battle went on, that mournful day, 
With Sheridong eighty-eight miles away. 
—Newark News. 








*So the guidebook said. 
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John Hays Hammond, whose wide ex- 
perience as a consulting engineer has 
familiarized him with investment con- 
ditions all over the world, will contrib- 
ute to an early issue of The Independ- 
ent a far-sighted and constructive arti- 
cle under the title “The Expansion of 
Our Latin American Trade.” It is one 
of the most pregnant and timely arti- 
cles that we have seen on this impor- 
tant subject. 





Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman, The 
Independent’s exclusive representative, 
an international authority on sanitary 
science in war, will contribute a most 
important article on the humanitarian 
and sanitary side of the conflict, with 
photographic illustration. The author- 
ity which Dr. Seaman brings to this pa- 
per makes it one of the most interest- 
ing documents which has been pub- 


lished concerning one of the most far- 
reaching phases of the Great War. He 
has just returned to London from the 
Belgian and French fighting lines, 
where he discussed Red Cross organiza- 
tion and sanitary science with Belgian, 
French and British experts. His state- 
ments concerning the actual condition 
among soldiers in the fighting line are 
so frank that his first copy of the arti- 
cle failed to pass the French censor. 








The Independent’s correspondent at 
the front, Alfred Stead, in graphic 
fashion will describe “How Tommy At- 
kins Gets His Breakfast,” in one of 
our early numbers. “Imagine,” he says, 
“a daily picnic for well over two hun- 
dred thousand men, with the certainty 
that there will soon be another equal 
number and another to provide for. The 
British army in France is fed, clothed, 
supplied with everything from tooth- 
brushes to nine-inch howitzers or naval 
guns with a clockwork regularity. That 
is one of the secrets of the readiness of 
the British forces to meet all sorts of 
danger and fatigue—their commissariat 
and supply has never been found want- 
ing.” In a subsequent article Mr. Stead 
will deal with the British methods of 
“Saving the Wounded.” 








A Professor of Chemistry of the 
State College of Washington writes: 
“Your magazine is to be commended 
for its fine selection of articles and pic- 
tures of the war, and especially for 
your editorials, which I believe reflect 
the sober judgment of most American 
people.” 








An Ohio subscriber writes: “In my 
eighteenth year I became a ‘devil’ in 
a printing office. Among the exchanges 
I found The Independent. I of course 
was attracted by its merits. That was 
more than forty years ago and I have 
never missed a single week in reading 
it, except a period of several months 
some years since while traveling in 
Europe. But I directed that they should 
be preserved for me, and I at least 
‘looked them over’ upon my return. For 
more than thirty years I have filed them. 
Naturally my household would feel that 
it had sustained a loss if The Inde- 
pendent did not come regularly, so be 
kind enough to advise how much of a 
check I shall send for five years.” 





Melvil Dewey, President Lake Placid 
Club, writes in characteristic fashion: 
“I am myti proud ov my activ. part in 
getting the Independent into Chautau- 
qua. Yu ar making it betr and betr and 
I am giving copies to our peopl here 
and publicli and privateli telling them 
all that it iz the best weekli in the Eng- 
lish language and growing betr. We wil 
do all we can to help yu.” 








In the introduction to his letter 
among those in “The Best Book I Have 
Read This Year” series in the Book 
Number, Mr. Joyce Kilmer was er- 
roneously said to be editor of the lit- 
erary supplement of the New York 
Times. Mr. Kilmer is a member of the 
staff. We regret the misstatement. 
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and its conservation. 


Making People Healthwise 


This Article will appeal to all who are interested in health, its source 
It deals with the work of an institution 


the mission of which is to point the way to efficient living. 


wat is the fundamental basis of efh- 


cient living ? 
None will dispute that this basis is good health. 


With the aid of good health, maximum 
achievement is possible—without it, the dis- 
appointments of existence are immeasurable. 
Good health is the essential of efficiency. 


And—as upon the health of the individual 
must depend that of the family, nation and 
race as well, it follows that whatever tends 
to spread knowledge of the ways of _ 
health must be of interest to every thinking 
man and woman. 


To many, it may seem a misnomer that a 
great Health University like that at Battle 
Creek should be called a Sanitarium. 


Yet what it is called does not seem to have 
in any way interfered with the excellence of 
the institution’s work, the rapidity of its 
progress nor the extension of its propaganda. 


On the contrary, the very fact that the Sani- 
tarium, through the practice of its teachings, 
is able continually to demonstrate all it would 
establish in the way of advanced knowledge 
of health development and preservation is 
strongest proof of the excellence of the fun- 
damental idea upon which its system and 
methods are based. 


For nearly half a century the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium has been teaching and demonstrat- 
ing the ways of good health—helping well 
people to ai well and sick people to get 
well—giving them health wisdom. 


All the essentials of the Sanitarium system 
are so sensible and natural that you find your- 
self wondering why you have not been think- 
ing—and doing—for yourself the things rec- 
ommended. 

And—what you are taught is taught in such 
a way that you are able to follow the teach- 


Every reader of The Independent is invited to send 
for a complimentary copy of “The Measure of a Man.” 


Address Box 360 


ing afterward in your own home without 
difficulty, inconvenience or radical changes 
in your daily routine. 


At the Battle Creek Sanitarium, you are 
taught to do the things of every day—the 
things you now do—in such a way that you 
gain benefit-instead of doing yourself harm. 


You are taught habits of health. You are 
taught what is adapted to your own particu- 
lar needs—and what to avoid. 


This is necessary because each individual is 
different from every other individual—as 
you are different from your neighbor. 


This is why it is valuable for you to learn 
just what your needs are—and just how they 
may best be met, so as to enable you to 
achieve efficient living. 


You are taught at the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium when and under what conditions you 
should sleep—and how to breathe both 
while asleep and awake. You are also 
taught what and how to eat and drink. 


You are taught how to secure best protec- 
tion from your clothing and how to exercise 
so you may preserve all your strength, energy 
and vigor and make them serve your pur- 
poses to best advantage. 


To gain benefit from the teachings of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, it may not be neces- 
sary to materially alter any of your habits. 


Instead, you may learn through Sanitarium 
teaching how to do your daily tasks in such 
way as will least weary you—so that your 
vitality may be efficiently applied instead of 
spent and wasted. 


All of us have strength to live—if we but 
save instead of waste this strength. 


This most of us must learn. 


And this the Battle Creek Sanitarium teaches. 
It makes us healthwise. 







Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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